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YEARS AGO I did a lot of fastening foun- 
dation in frames as described on p. 969, but 
es ew kerf-and-wedge plan is away 
ahead. 


‘‘THE BEST PACKAGE for extracted honey 
is the white iron drums holding about 60 
gallons each,’’ p. 986. That would be 700 
pounds or more. I’m puzzled to know 
whether it really means that, or a 60-pound 
can. 

‘*WHAT is the cause of the sour smell I 
notice about all apiaries at this season of the 
year?’’ writes a correspondent. Likely 
some peculiar honey source. Not all years, 
but a few years, in my home apiary there 
has been for a short time a very offensive 
odor when a hive was opened, and I could 
lay it to nothing but the honey gathered. 


ROTTEN WOOD soaked in saltpeter is what 
the editor says I use, p. 984. Cotton rags, 
my boy, cotton rags. More convenient in 
my case. [About this use of saltpeter, there 
was a time when you used to soak rotten 
wood in such solution, if I am not mistaken. 
You lighted one of these pieces, then put in 
other fuel that had not been so treated. If 
I am mistaken, I stand corrected. —ED. ] 


I’M AFRAID beginners will understand, 
from what is said on p. 983, that it’s a good 
plan to put an unfinished super of sections 
on a swarm as soon as hived. Whether full 
sheets or starters are used in the brood- 
chamber, the danger of the the queen going 
up is sufficiently great to make it advisable 
in all cases to give no super till work in 
brood-chamber is started, unless an excluder 
is used. 

‘‘ A POPULAR fallacy’”’ is what O. O. Pop- 
pleton, in American Bee-keeper, calls the 
notion that much more honey can be ob- 


tained by extracting unsealed honey than by 
waiting till it is in right condition. In Cuba 
he had special advantages for observation, 
and proves pretty clearly that ‘‘nearly or 
quite ;% of all loss of weight of newly gath- 
ered honey in the hive occurs during the first 
12 or 15 hours after it is first deposited in 
the hives.’’ Might be rather severe to say 
so, but it looks as if the man who puts on 
the market some of the unripe stuff to be 
found there is not only dishonest but a fool 
as well to spoil his market without any com- 
pensating gain. 


GENERAL MANAGER FRANCE, in giving 
that lot of names as candidates, p. 973, has 
followed his own notion, not the rule of the 
directors. The rule is that ‘‘the two men 
receiving the greatest number of votes for 
each respective office are to be candidates 
for such office.’’ The spirit and intent of 
that rule is that those two shall be candi- 
dates, and no others. If the intent had 
been that all were to be considered on equal 
footing, what sense was there in saying any 
thing about the two highest? When that. 
rule was submitted, I sent an earnest pro- 
test to the chairman, but there was no 
chance for discussion. A little wire-pulling 
might succeed in giving the highest prelimi- 
nary vote to two men not the choice of the 
whole, and the best man for the place en- 
tirely shut out of the race. If there had 
been any chance for discussion, I don’t be- 
lieve the directors would have passed any 
such rule. 


THAT MAN Laws told such big stories 
about such little nuclei that it raised the 
question whether he wasn’t a bit up in the 
air; but when I saw him and talked with 
him at St. Louis he impressed me as a very 
solid sort of man, built from the ground up. 
He modestly disclaims entire originality as 
to all his plans, but all the same he deserves 
great credit for giving us so clearly plans 
that may be carried out at such a saving. 
fOne of the great benefits of attending a 

ee convention is to see the very people 
whose articles we have read for years. 
Sometimes our impressions are unfavorable 
and others very favorable, with the result 
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that the articles of that person from that 
time on command much more attention. 
Yes, we have known Mr. Laws as being one 
of the solid men. He has bred queens for 
many years, and made it almost his exclu- 
sive business; and when he says these ‘‘ba- 
bies’’ will yield good results you may rest 
assured that, with his conditions, if you fol- 
low his directions you will be able to meet 
with the same success that he does. —ED. ] 


A CORRESPONDENT in July introduced two 
fine-looking queens. Queens are laying well, 
but in each hive he has found at three dif- 
ferent times one matured queen-cell in each 
hive. He asks why. The bees are trying 
to supersede. They scent afar a failing 
queen which yet appears all right to you, 
and it is just possible that sometimes the 
superseding is a sort of whim. [I believe 

ou are right, doctor. But one thing that 
Seolennens should remember is that bees 
discover signs of failing that do not appear 
to the bee-keeper. I have noticed cells 
starting while the queen was apparently 
doing full duty as well as any queen could 
do; would remove the cells, but a little later 
find she was playing out. Whim? Yes, 
bees take on peculiar streaks. They will 
at times set aside all known rules, balking 
the bee-keeper at every move. This is par- 
ticularly so in the matter of introducing. 
When a colony gets a whim and decides it 
will not accept an introduced queen, one 
might as well give up and let it raise some- 
thing of its own.—ED.] 


SMOKER FUEL of little basswood blocks 
being preferred at Medina, page 970, is all 
right. If you say you prefer such fuel on 
the score of convenience, Mr. Editor, I’ve 
nothing to say; but when you speak as if it 
were intrinsically better, I demur. When 
_ get your mother to say she prefers 

asswood to oak or hickory as a steady diet 
in a cook-stove, I’ll believe that soft wood 
is better that hard wood in a smoker. [I 
have tried both hard and soft wood. The 
latter ignites more readily, and is a little 
handier for us to get, for we have carloads 
of it 7. y mans & But lately we have been 
using the Coggshall smoker-rolls. They are 
nothing more nor less than old phosphate- 
sacks rolled up in rolls of suitable size, and 
tied with strings. They are then cut to the 
proper length with a hatchet. One end is 
then dipped in a solution of saltpeter. When 
dry, the cartridge is ready for use. We 
find this very ignitible, and ready to give off 
a good smoke in ten or fifteen seconds after 
a match has been applied. They are last- 
ing; and, when prepared in advance on a 
rainy day, they save a lot of time in the 
height of the season. We have been think- 
ing that perhaps we might be doing bee- 
keepers a good service | making up this 
fuel of the proper size, call them cartridges, 
and sell them at so much a hundred. —ED. } 


‘“ TEACHING a graded span of horses in one 
lesson of only three hours so they will never- 
more be afraid of autos.’’ That heading, 
p. 988, awoke my intense interest, but I was 


"of it. 
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disappointed not to be told just how it was 
done. My horses are so afraid of automo- 
biles that the women take no comfort in 
riding. I only wish the machines were 
plentier, so the horses would have to get 
used to them. Keep on telling us about 
them, Bro. Root; it will do no harm for us 
common bee-keepers to dream of the time 
when the price will get down within our reach. 
= great deal depends on the horse. Old 
orses are much more difficult to educate 
than young ones. I suppose it is largely be- 
cause it is ‘‘difficult to teach an old bird 
new tricks.’’ But I have myself trained 
several horses so that they now pay but 
little attention to my machine. It requires, 
of course, co-operation on the part of the 
horse’s owner, and this is the method: The 
animal is led up to the machine while it is 
standing still, made to smell of it and look 
it over. The automobile is started up, and 
the horse follows it at a point far enough 
behind where he is not frightened. As he 
becomes more accustomed to it he is driven 
closer and closer from behind. The machine 
is stopped still, then he is made to pass it. 
He turns around, comes back, meets it, and 
passes it. Again the automobile is started 
up, and the horse follows it as_ before. 
After a little he can be driven quite close to 
it, and very soon he can be driven alongside 
The machine is slowed down, and the 
horse goes ahead. It gradually catches up 
and passes the horse. Next the horse is 
made to pass the machine. The machine is 
stopped and put at a low pace, when the 
horse is driven up to it from the opposite 
direction. If he shows fear, the driver gets 
out and leads him by the bits, and makes 
him stand in front of the machine, or near 
it, until he becomes accustomed to the 
‘*choo-choo.’’ The operation of coming up 
to the machine is repeated several times, 
until the horse begins to find that the red 
devil is devil only in name. A _ colt can al- 
ways be taught, but some old farm plugs 
may give some trouble. —ED. ] 

FEEDING sugar syrup may be a _ useful 
thing, says Herr Reidenbach, in Pfaelzer 
Bztg., when it replaces for winter food ob- 
jectionable honey-dew or something of the 
sort, but is in general to be condemned. 
Honey contains from one to three per cent 
of nitrogenous matter; sugar, only a trace. 
This is absolute y essential for brood-rear- 
ing, and in general for replacing worn-out 
tissues. Sugar will keep up the heat in 
winter, but even in winter there is some 
wear and tear of tissue, which needs the 
nitrogenous matter of honey and pollen to 
replace; and a colony wintered entirely on 
sugar is to some extent lacking in vitality 
in spring. A casein point is cited. In 1894 
two powerful late swarms were installed on 
account of their young queens, and were 
wintered on sugar. They wintered well, but 
the cold of February was of unparalleled in- 
tensity. When they flew in March they 
were rapidly decimated, and in two weeks 
every bee was dead, only a handful of dead 
bees remaining on the floor of each hive, 
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with food left in the hive. Colonies win- 
tered on honey were all right; but these two, 
exhausted for lack of proper nourishment 
during the intense cold, were not fit for la- 
bor; and when they flew out from the hive 
they were unable to return. I strongly 
suspect Herr Reidenbach is correct, and I 
don’t believe I can afford to replace good 
honey in the fall with sugar, even if I can 
get for the honey three times the price of 
the sugar. To be sure, bees have been suc- 
cessfully wintered on sugar year after year, 
but is it certain that they are just as vigor- 
ous as if wintered on honey? [This is a 
very seasonable question to bring up, and I 
should be glad to hear from others of our 
correspondents. We feed sugar syrup only 
when we do not have sufficient natural 
stores in the hive. Now, it may be that we 
had better help out some of our bee-keepers 
who produce good crops of off-flavored hon- 
ey by buying those crops and feeding to our 
bees. Of course, we need to know that no 
foul brood exists in the yards in which such 
honey was produced. If we have no means 
of knowing, then what? Heat the honey 
thoroughly, then give it to the bees when it 
is warm, when they will take it down quick- 
ly; but unfortunately sugar-syrup of the best 
granulated sugar is as cheap per pound as 
the cheapest honey we can buy, and no 
knowing whether that honey would bring on 
dysentery in the spring. —ED. ] 
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E. F. Atwater recommends a strip of tin 
2x3 folded over the top-bar, and nailed to 
the ends of following boards to keep them 
from pulling to pieces. That would keep 
the top-bar from pulling off, but that is not 
the only place where they come to pieces. 


gm 


H. S. Groves tells me that he has had 

ood success introducing queens by a com- 

ination of the‘‘drowning’’ method and the 
old one of rolling the queen in honey. He 
dips the queen into honey well thinned with 
water until the ‘‘uppishness’’ is all taken 
out of her. 

am 


If you are in a district where foul brood is 
prevalent, be very sure that no diseased colo- 
ny goes into winter quarters. If you have 
a full set of sealed combs, you can shake 
the bees on these after it is so late that 
brood-rearing has stopped entirely. If you 
have not these, better destroy bees and 
combs than to run the risk of trying to win- 
ter them. 





The Paonia fruit-growers appear to have 
about given up the idea that the bees are re- 
sponsible for the spread of pear-blight. It 
will be remembered that it was reported 
that the fruit-growers had bought up all the 
bees and sold them at auction on condition 
that they be removed from the locality. 
This was not done, however. Some experi- 
ments were made, such as confining bees to 
certain trees, and excluding them from oth- 
ers, but nothing seems to have been conclu- 
sive. Nothing was proved against the bees, 
and the whole matter appears to have been 
dropped. 

am 

A bee-keeping friend tells me that he sells 
a great deal of dark honey to a confectioner 
who uses it in the manufacture of high-grade 
candies. This is comb honey, mind you, not 
extracted honey. When I first heard this I 
thought the buyer had the idea that he had 
to buy it in the comb to be sure of a pure 
article, but it seems he has an altogether 
different reason. The whole thing, comb 
and all, is put into the candy. He claims it 
makes it ‘‘standup”’ better. That is, I pre- 
sume, it endures better the changes of tem- 
perature and moisture. I had heard already 
of using paraffine for this purpose, but he 
claims that the honey-comb is superior. It 
is possible that here is a market that might 
profitably be cultivated and enlarged. 

am 

Dr. Miller wants his hive-covers filled with 
wind, and tells us they stay flat without com- 

ulsion. Doubtless they do in Marengo, Dr. 

., but I have come across a few double 
covers here that were pitifully ramshackle 
affairs after several season’s use, that I 
would hate to depend on to keep the top of 
a hive tight. A fairly satisfactory cover, 
though usually not a beauty, is a good board 
well cleated at the ends, with an ‘‘upper 
deck ’’ of thin boards, usually shingles, to 
keep off the sun. I rather think I prefer 
my shade-boards separate from the cover. 

{Other correspondents have reported the 
same thing in regard to these double covers. 
A cover that would answer nicely in Maren- 
go might give a good deal of trouble in Colo- 
rado. —ED. ] 

gm 

A correspondent writing about the small 
nuclei for queen-rearing says that they work- 
ed nicely early in the season, but later were 
complete failures. Just my experience. 
Like Dr. Miller, I crowed too soon. After 
getting to the point where I was getting very 
satisfactory results from them, all at once 
failures became more numerous than success- 
es. I think the cool nights we have here in 
the fall do not agree withthem. I believe I 
shall use two combs instead of one hereafter. 

[Our little nuclei worked clear up through 
the month of September; but you remember 
we were ——— at the time outdoor feed- 
ing, which kept all the colonies and nuclei in 
the apiary in a —_ state of prosperity, just 
about as we would get from a natural honey- 
flow. If you had fed in this way you would 
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have found that the baby nuclei would have 
done as well as in the early part of the sea- 
son, I think.—Eb.] 

am 


Some bee-keepers believe that their bees 
have been poisoned by the spraying of or- 
chards—not by spraying when the fruit-trees 
were inbloom, Wehave a law against that, 
though I fear some would have disregarded 
the law the past spring if the weather had 
been suitable. But in many orchards, and 
along the irrigating ditches that border or 
run through most orchards, there is a great 
deal of sweet clover. This is in bloom all 
the season, and the powerful power spray- 
ing-outfits in use here distribute the poisoned 
spray impartially over every thing in the 
neighborhood of the apple-trees. It is quite 
likely that in some cases there has been some 
damage done in this way, but there seems 
to be no way to prevent it unless the bee- 
keeper himself undertakes to keep the sweet 
clover mowed in the orchards of his neigh- 
borhood. Very likely the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. 

aD 

The opening of the Uintah Indian reserva- 
tion is of special interest to the bee-keepers 
of the West, since it will open up a large 
tract of irrigated territory that will make 
the finest kind of bee-range. The last Indi- 
an-appropriation bill provided for the open- 
ing. The original Bil fixed October 1, 
1904, as the date of the opening; but be- 
cause of the amount of work to be done in 
making surveys and allotting lands, the 
opening was postponed by act of Congress 
until March 10, 1905. 

The Uintah reservation lies in the north- 
eastern part of Utah, in Uintah and Wasatch 
Counties. In area it comprises 2,334,000 
acres of mountain and valley. In altitude 
the reservation ranges from 4000 feet in the 
lower valleys to 13,000 feet on the summit 
of the loftiest peaks of the Uintuh range, 
the highest in the State. There are several 
fine streams of water which rise in this 
range, traversing the lower valleys and final- 
ly emptying into Green River. All of these 
streams can be easily diverted for the pur- 

ose of irrigation, making this one of the 
Sanb-ontened sections of the State. After 
making allotments to the Indians, the re- 
mainder will be open to entry under home- 
stead provisions, each man being allowed 
160 acres. There will undoubtedly be a 
great rush for this land, and it is probable 
that all applicants will be registered, and the 
land apportioned by lot, as was the case with 
the Rosebud reservation recently opened up. 

am 
HOFFMAN FRAMES. 

The symposium on Hoffman frames shows 
that my articles on that frame have stirred 
up quite a hornet’s nest among the bee-keep- 
ing fraternity. It is quite natural that we 
should not all think alike. It appears, too, 
that some of our differences of opinion arise 
from the fact that we are not thinking about 
the same thing. My article on page 930 men- 
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tions insufficient space back of the follower as 
one of the faults of the frame system. Some of 
my correspondents say there is too much 
space back of the follower, enough for an 
extra follower. Since that article was 
written I have handled a great many more 
hives containing Hoffman frames, and I find 
that it is true that there are a great many 
hives in use in which there is too much space, 
so much that comb is built back of the fol- 
lower whenever the bees are crowded for 
room, the effect being the same as or worse 
than when the smaller space is allowed. I 
do not know who were the makers of these 
hives, nor have I measured them to know 
what was the exact inside width; but I know 
that in some cases, at least, the hive is wide 
enough to allow an extra frame to be crowd- 
edin. I inspected an apiary to-day in which 
three adjoining hives of the same inside 
width contained respectively seven, eight, 
and nine Hoffman frames. Talk about inex- 
pert help being compelled to space Hoffman 
frames correctly! It can’t be done! I have 
seen loose hanging frames that looked worse 
than Hoffman frames, as regards spacing, 
but I doubt if I ever found any that did not 
handle easier, other things being equal. As 
to using the Hoffman frame for extracting, 
the one who uses the regular Hoffman brood- 
frames, crowded up close together, for ex- 
tracting-frames, has yet to learn one of the 
most elementary principles of profitable ex- 
tracting. If he spaces them far apart, the 
Hoffman frame has absolutely no advantage 
over the plainest kind of hanging frame, 
while in several respects itisinferior. What- 
ever may be the good points of the Hoffman 
as a brood-frame, it is certainly not fit for 
an extracting-frame unless specially made 
for that purpose. As a brood-frame under 
extracting-frame, though, it will keep in far 
better shape for handling than under comb- 
supers. It is true that the thick and wide 
top-bars of the Hoffman frame will have less 
burr-comb built above them than thinner and 
narrower bars, especially if the latter are 
so thin that they sag at all. It is also true, 
that, if the bees are ever crowded for room, 
there will be many more brace-combs built 
between the thick top-bars than between the 
thinner ones. This not only increases the 
wanes of handling, but kills many more 
bees. can see no advantage in the use of 
two followers. Better use only one, and 
have it the right thickness, even if you use 
only nine frames in a ten-frame hive. Now, 
_ remember that, in spite of all I 

ave said against the Hoffman frame I 
believe that, as a brood-frame, it may be 
entirely satisfactory when always handled 
by intelligent and careful operators. 

I am not arguing against fixed-distance 
frames. I use them myself, expect to al- 
ways; and if I were starting over again I 
would use nothing else. But if I were using 
Hoffman frames I would keep them crowd- 
ed together by thumbscrews or by springs. 
Thumbscrews are hardly adapted to the 
careless operator; but it is possible that the 
use of springs would rid us of some of our 
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troubles. They must be made properly, 
though. I never got win — before the 
present season that would have been satis- 
factory. 


























LOSS OF BEES ON SNOW. 


‘*Good evening, Mr. Doolittle.’’ 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Smith.’’ 

‘‘Evenings are getting quite long again.’’ 

‘‘Yes, and I am reminded that winter will 
soon be upon us again. Have you your bees 
ready for winter ?’’ 

‘‘Very nearly so; and as I was fixing sev- 
eral colonies to-day for leaving over winter 
on their summer stands, I said to myself 
that I would come over and see you to- 
night, and ask you if there was any thing I 
could do at this time of the year to prevent 
the bees from coming out and dying on the 
snow as they did last winter.’’ 

™ Do you think you lost many in that 
way ?’”’ 

“‘T certainly do. Some days it seemed as 
though the ground was fairly covered with 
bees about the hives. Last spring many of 
my colonies came out weak in numbers, and 
I thought the cause was their dying so on 
the snow. Is there any way to prevent 
their coming out of their hives during cold 
days in winter in this way ?”’ 

**T will give you my plan to prevent such 
loss. But before I do this I wish to say 
that there are two causes for bees acting 
thus, one of which is bee-diarrhea, and the 
other the direct rays of the sun in and about 
the entrance.”’ 

‘‘Is it bee-diarrhea that ails them when 
they come out and drop their excrement on 
the front of the hive, and all about on the 
snow as soon as they take wing ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, that is the trouble where you see 
such a state as you mention; and where a 
colony has this disease the bees might as 
well die on the snow as anywhere, for die 
they will if the disease takes hold of them 
pos in the winter, or before there is any 
prospect of warm weather coming to stay.’’ 

‘‘Ts there no way of helping them ?’’ 

‘‘Not that I know of while it is cold 
weather, for all the fussing that I have ever 
done with them seems to be of no avail, but, 
on the contrary, as a rule it seems to hasten 
their death, if any thing, unless there comes 
a prolonged spell when they can fly freely 
to void their excrement, and ‘then, four 
chances out of five, they will dwindle down 
to such an extent before many young bees 
emerge from their cells that such a colony 
will be nearly or quite worthless.”’ 

‘Well, that must have been the trouble 


with a part of mine last winter, for several 
of the colonies that came out so weak had 
the front of their hives all spotted over, while 
some of the combs were badly befouled near 
the entrance also. But what about the sun- 
shine ?”’ 

_ ‘If the trouble is caused by the sun en- 
“— them out when it is too cool in the air 
for them to fly, the cause should be removed 
by shading the hive.’’ 

‘* How is this done ?’’ 

‘*As the sunshine of February and March 
is apt to entice out all bees, more or less, by 
making the front of the hive and alighting- 
board near the entrance quite warm by the 
heat thereof, while the air just outside of 
this sunny nook is too cold for them to ex- 
ist in, should they believe from this warm 
place that the air is warm enough for a fly; 
and as the winds of winter are apt to blow 
cold air and snow in at the entrance of the 
hives, thus making the bees uncomfortable, 
I prepare a board nearly as wide and as long 
as the front of the hive, and put it in place 
at the beginning of winter.’’ 

‘‘Please tell me how you fix it to the 
hive.”’ 

‘*T set the foot of it out away from the 
hive some four or five inches, and then lean 
the top up against the hive just under the 
cover. Fixed in this way it not only shades 
—* but it keeps out wind and snow as 
well.”’ 

‘““Do you leave the wide board thus all 
winter?’’ 

‘Should a day warm enough for the bees 
to fly occur, and I am at home, I take the 
boards down, laying them immediately in 
front of the alighting-board, thus forming a 
nice spot, free from snow, for them to alight 
on, and very many take advantage of this 
board, let me assure you.”’ 

‘‘ When do you put the board back again?”’ 

“At night I go out with a broom, and 
sweep all dead bees which may have been 
dragged from the hive away from the en- 
trance and off the alighting-board, when the 
wide board is put in | pec again, ready for 
any sun, snow, or cold wind that may come 
in the future.’’ 

‘‘But suppose you are not at home on any 
warm day.”’ 

‘Tf I am not at home, no harm is done, as 
the bees will fly out around the ends of the 
board, and come back the same way, if the 
weather is sense warm enough for them to 
have a reasonably good flight.’’ 

‘The shade-boards will make some extra 
work.’’ 

‘* Yes, that is right. Some seem to think 
that this winter care of bees is too much 
work, but unless any bee-keeper’s time is 
worth $5.00 a day during the winter at some- 
thing else, I think he will be the loser by 
not taking the small amount of time requir- 
ed to do these things properly.”’ 

‘Well, I think I will try a part of. mine, 
at least, that way this winter and see how 
I like it.”’ 

‘There is one point wherein some are de- 
ceived regarding dead bees on the snow. 
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Bees can rise as safely from melting snow 
as from bare ground, if the air is only warm 
enough, and the board which is leaned over 
the entrance tends to keep the bees in the 
hives, and quiet, if they are not diseased, till 
the air is what it should be as to warmth.”’ 

‘‘ What is the necessary degree of heat?’’ 

‘*T find it to be 45 in the shade, providing 
it is still, with the sun shining; yet with 
even a warmer temperature the snow will 
often appear covered with bees, which the 
inexperienced are prone to believe were lost 
because the snow was on the ground. A 
little careful watching will show that these 
dead bees are those brought from the hive 
and dropped by the other bees while they 
are house-cleaning. This house-cleaning is 
always going on when the weather will per- 
mit of a flight, and at such times all the 
bees which have died during the cold weath- 
er which has preceded this flight are carried 
out of the hive by the healthy bees; and 
where these dead bees are not too heavy the 
healthy bee rises in the air with the dead 
one, conveying it some distance from the 
hive, when it is dropped on the snow.’’ 

‘*That is something I had not thought of; 
but I know it is so, for I have often seen a 
bee fly with a dead one on such winter flight. ’’ 

‘“Again, 500 dead bees on the snow make 
more show than 10,000 would make on bare 
ground. For these reasons we are often 
alarmed when there is no real occasion for 
it. I suppose you have your bees in chaff 
hives? ’’ 

‘*No. Would they be enough better in 
such hives to pay? ”’ 

“‘T think so. Chaff hives are a great pro- 
tection for bees in winter, not only from ex- 
treme cold, but in not allowing the rays of 
the sun to entice the bees out under unfa- 
vorable circumstances; and if you expect to 
winter your bees on the summer stands for 
any term of years I would advise’ you to use 
chaff hives for that purpose in this northern 
latitude. But even with chaff hives I think 
it pays well to use the wide board over the 
entrance.’’ 

‘Did that clock strike ten? I must be 
off. I told my wife that I would probably 
be home by nine. This has been a short 
evening, I have been so interested.’’ 























IN my write-up of J. B. Mason’s bee busi- 
ness at Mechanic Falls, Me., October 15th 
GLEANINGS, I made the statement that his 
homé was located two miles from town. He 
calls my attention to the fact that it is only 
half a mile, and that his bee-keeping friends 
stopping between trains would have plenty 
of time to call and see him. 


BEE CULTURE. Nov. 1 
KODAKERY AT THE HOME OF THE HONEY- 
BEES. 


LIKE Bro. Hutchinson, one of my hobbies 
is picture-taking; and when I can combine 
this delightful pastime with business I am 
happy. When taking pictures of our manu- 
facturing plant I have often wished that I 
could elevate myself at such a height and 
angle that I could take a real bird’s-eye 
photo—something exactly true to life. True 
it is that an artist can be hired who will 
hand-paint a mind’s-eye picture; but the 
general public know that these mind’s-eye 
views are not real true bird’s-eyes because 
they are often exaggerated. If I could 
elevate my camera at the proper height, 
and then by some means operate the shut- 
ter, I could secure what I was after. 

I once had the boys make a monster kite. 
So big was it that my nephew, who had 
been entrusted to hold the line, was dragged 
some distance by the big thing in the air 
over a potato-patch, until he yelled for help, 
for he hed tied the line to himself so as to 
make sure it would not get away; but the 
big kite swayed and ducked most magnifi- 
cently; but after a few trial flights I became 
satisfied it would not do. The matter drop- 
ped until the panoram-kodaks were adver- 
tised. These are special instruments that 
will take in a very wide sweep of country. 
One can stand in a certain position, and not 
only catch in one view objects directly in 
front of him, but also objects at the ex- 
treme right and left. I sent for one, and 
took a number of exposures of our plant. 
While this instrument is adapted to only a 
very limited class of work, it answers an ex- 
cellent purpose for some views that can not 
be obtained in any other way. Forexample, 
I stood at the door where the men mark 
their time as they come to and from work, 
and took an exposure of the court between 
some of the main buildings. The result was 
quite a surprise, and is reproduced for the 
benefit of our readers on another page. 

On the left we see a portion of the room 
where the goods are packed after being 
manufactured. The lower two-story struc- 
ture further down represents the power 
plant, comprising a 400-horse-power engine 
and boiler; a 30-horse-power engine; a 12- 
horse engine; a 100-horse-power dynamo; an 
80-horse, and a 12. They distribute power 
all over the plant. Just beyond the power 
plant are wood-working shops that reach 
clear up to a large lumber-shed, a building 
that is very much larger than those shown 
in the picture. At the extreme right are 
the machine-shop and tin-shop; and in the 
right foreground is the foundation depart- 
ment where all the Weed machinery is in- 
stalled. The runways connect the several 
departments with each other. Elevators 
stationed in the various buildings bring the 
goods up to the various levels, and the run- 
ways convey them to the different points on 
trucks. 

In subsequent issues I hope to present 
other panoramic views that will give our 
readers something of an idea of the enlarge- 
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ments that have been going on in the manu- 
facturing plant of The A. I. Root Co. during 
the last few months. 


UDO TOEPPERWEIN. 


On page 1026 of this issue we show an in- 
terior view of the office of Udo Toepperwein, 
the young man who has done such a large 
business in the we | of selling supplies in San 
Antonio, Texas. wrote to Mr. T., asking 
him to tell us something about it, and here 
is his letter, which will be self-explanatory: 


Mr, E. R. Root:—I hardly know what to tell you re- 
garding it, unless you want a few words of what we are 
doing here; and in that case I would simply have to say 
that we are very busy all the time, and the photo was 
taken just as we are at work every day; and none of us, 
except myself, knew anything of the picture to be taken 
before about five minutes previous to its having been 
taken. I was just reading a letter from a customer, 
sending in an order. He wanted his goods by return 
train, and, if I am not mistaken, the order contained 17 
bee-hive bottoms, 13 R covers, a dozen Danzenbaker 
hives complete, one of them to be nailed and painted as 
a sample, besides a lot of other goods of various kinds, 
and he wanted to know all about how to transfer his 
bees, and in return told me all about his experience in 
bee-keeping inthe past. This is the reason I look so 
bothered in the picture, as I had no more Danzenbaker 
hives nailed an dpainted; and since it takes quite a while 
to fillan order of this kind in a rush,I did not know 
whether I could give him prompt service, and my other 
customers also, as I usually fill orders in rotation. 

Sitting at the desk next to me is the shipping clerk 
making out orders. At the window is his assistant re- 
ceiving money for a shipment of honey which has just 
been delivered by the driver, who is just outside of the 
window, handing it tohim. At the typewriter is our 
Miss Kate Nentwig, who writes all of these trouble let- 
ters. She is not quiteas old as she looks, for she is only 
14 and not 40; but, nevertheless, she can write the let- 
ters all right which you see before you. Just outside of 
the fence is one of our young men who just received a 
cake of wax by express, and is bringing it in to weigh 
it. Upo TOEPPERWEIN. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

The young lady who wrote the letter re- 
ferred to writes ee clean copy, 
carefully and accurately punctuated, which 
at the age of only 14 is very remarkable. 
Mr. T. is to be congratulated on the help he 
has, and the business he has been able to 
build up. He has had large experience in 
producing honey; and, being a native of Tex- 
as, he thoroughly understands the conditions 
that confront the bee-keepers of that great 
honey-producing district. 

Oh, yes! I should not forget to state that 
Mr. Toepperwein’s hat has grown too small 
for him—he has a nice baby boy at his home. 


SIDELIGHTS FROM THE NATIONAL CONVEN- 
TION AT ST. LOUIS. 


IN our last issue I promised to give a few 
sidelights or snapshots of the big conven- 
tion. In doing so I shall not attempt to fol- 
low any specific order, but give a few of the 
things said and done, just as they occur to 
me at random. 

Mr. Hutchinson, in the Review, has called 
attention to the fact that this was not a 
convention where very much was'‘said, but 
a good deal was done in the way of trans- 
acting business. It is indeed a fact that 
this meeting did more real business of an 
important kind than many of the preceding 
ones. Some things had reached a crisis. 
For example, the question of what we were 


to do with the constantly recurring comb- 
honey lies as they come out in the standard 
magazines and journals of the country was 
thoroughly discussed. Instead of wrangling 
and talking to no purpose, wasting valuable 
time, committees were appointed—excellent 
ones tuo—that will take hold of the problem 
in a way that I believe will mean the rapid 
curtailment of the disease, for that really 
seems to be what it is. It is violently con- 
tagious; for when one newspaper breaks out 
with the infection, dozens of others seem to 
catch it. The corrective remedies that have 
been hitherto applied have been only partial- 
ly effective. In our last issue I called at- 
tention to the fact that a committee had 
been appointed to wait on some of the lead- 
ing dailies of St. Louis, and how the facts 
the next morning were so garbled as to be 
unrecognizable to the members of the con- 
vention, especially to the members of the 
committee. The press was waited on again, 
with more favorable results, although the 

ublished items were not then entirely satis- 
actory. 

The convention went on record as saying 
in most emphatic language that there is no 
such thing as manufactured comb honey, 
and never had been. It was voted to offer 
$1000 for evidence going to show that ma- 
chine-made comb honey was on the market. 
Some of the members of the convention 
themselves offered smaller sums. Thenews 
of these doings got into the papers, and I 
have seen several items that are very satis- 
factory. Later on, the chairman was in- 
structed to appoint a committee of 15 repre- 
sentative bee-keepers, members of the Asso- 
ciation, scattered in all parts of the country, 
who shall make it their business, whenever 
there is an outcropping of one of these lies, 
to follow it up with the moral force of the 
2000 membership of the Association and se- 
cure a retraction. Such committee was not 
immediately named, but will be given in the 
official report. ; 


A NATIONAL HONEY EXCHANGE. 


At two of our late conventions an effort 
has been made to organize a honey exchange 
that would be national in character, along 
the lines of exchanges that are already in 
successful operation in Colorado, California, 
and elsewhere. At the St. Louis meeting, 
Mr. F. E. Brown, of Hanford, Cal., read a 
paper in which he urged the very great im- 
portance of having such an organization, 
and that in his opinion the time was ripe for 
its formation. He would have a_ stock 
company made up of hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of bee-keepers, each owning a 
limited number of small shares of stock. 
As a result of his recommendations a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to draft a con- 
stitution and by-laws defining the nature 
and scope of the proposed organization. 
The movement received substantial encour- 
agement to the extent that ——— 
$700 at $25 a share was subscribed. hile 
this, of course, is not a large sum, it was 
felt that it was an entering wedge. 
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Somehow or other the impression seemed 
to obtain that this organization would sup- 
press the dealers in bee-keepers’ supplies, 
and a little discussion was raised over the 

oint as to whether it should undertake to 

andle supplies as well as buy and sell hon- 
ey of the bee-keepers. There was nothing 
in Mr. Brown’s remarks, nor in those of any 
of the members back of the movement, that 
to me indicated any thing of the kind, at 
least for the present. The main thought 
seemed to be that the new organization 
should confine itself to the question of han- 
dling honey, so that the bee-keepers could 
secure a fair price. The character of the 
men back of the enterprise is such that I do 
not think that they will be unwise enough to 
bite off more than they can chew, as the ex- 
pression goes; in other words, cripple an or- 
ganization at its very inception by making 
an attempt to do more than it can really 
carry out successfully. Mr. Brown seemed 
to be strongly of the opinion that, for the 
present at least, the exchange should devote 
itself exclusively to the question of better- 
ing conditions in getting honey from the 

roducer to the consumer. This will be a 
big problem of itself, and will require the 
best efforts of the organization to solve it. 

The impression seemed to prevail among 
a few that the Root Co. would be hostile to 
the new-born baby; that it and the other 
manufacturers of the cyprnee’ | would be glad 
to see it die a natural death. I do not see 
any reason why the bee-keepers of the 
country should not combine to protect them- 
selves; and if a manufacturing concern 
should try to frustrate their efforts it would 
only lose in the end. The Root Co. believes 
that the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber will’ be also the greatest good to the 
supply interests. If prices keep on falling 
the dealer eventually would have no orders. 


A COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION. 


A committee of three was appointed to 
look after national legislation, consisting of 
H. S. Ferry, W. F. Marks, and C. P. 
Dadant. Pure-food measures of very great 
importance are coming up, and will come up 
in Congress, and this committee will doubt- 
less see to it that the interests of bee-keep- 
ers are properly taken care of by seeing to 
it that suitable memorials are presented at 
the proper time and place. All these three 
men, I happen to know, are very active, 
capable, business men; and when the pure- 
food question comes up again, as it surely 
will, we may rest assured that something 
will be doing, When they ask you to write 
your Representative and Senator, do so at 
once. 

BRANDING AND ADVERTISING HONEY. 


Following the reading of an excellent pa- 
er by Mr. York on advertising and selling 
lou, there was considerable discussion on 
the question of branding honey—that is, 
utting an Association brand of purity on 
einer put out by its members. Mr. Brown, 
of California, made a strong plea in favor of 
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such brand, for he knew that much of the 
honey sent out from California in square 
cans was adulterated before it reached the 
consumer, and as a legitimate result Cali- 
fornia honey received a black eye at the 
hands of the consumer. He drew attention 
to the fact that in California the bee-keep- 
ers have decided that their packages must 
be sealed, after being graded by a grader 
appointed by their special organization. If 
the seal is broken when it reaches the con- 
sumer, naturally enough he would have to 
take his own chances as to the purity of the 
goods; but if the seal was unbroken, then 
the local association will be responsible for 
the character of the honey under such seal. 

Dr. Miller and others were very firm in 
the belief that the time had come for the 
Association to adopt an official brand. Mr. 
Benton indorsed this position, and then stat- 
ed that, in his official capacity as apicultu- 
ral expert in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, he was planning to get out a ‘‘ Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin,’’ on the subject of honey and 
its uses, the same to be issued free to the 
general public. Possibly 50,000 of them 
might be issued. A motion was carried, to 
the effect that Mr. Benton be requested to 
prepare such a bulletin as he had outlined, 
and put it on the list of farmers’ bulletins, 
for free distribution. 

Mr. Abbott urged the importance of get- 
ting out a very small leaflet—one that could 
be issued at once; and he moved that it be 
the sense of this meeting that the Board of 
Directors of the National Association be re- 
quested to prepare such a circular, and fur- 
nish them free to anybody who will distrib- 
ute them in any way he may see fit. The 
motion was carried. 

Mr. Hershiser emphasized the importance 
of advertising honey, and the methods of 
genet gS the same, in the public schools. 

e went on and told what had been done in 
the schools of Buffalo; how he gave a series 
of lectures before the schoolchildren, an ac- 
count of which has already been given in 
these columns. 

The discussion developed the fact that the 
schools of the country were taking up nature 
study, and especially bee-keeping; and the 
Root Co. knows there is a general demand 
for little circulars, books, and pamphlets, 
which will give the teachers material which 
they can lay before their pupils. 

Other suggestions were made along the 
line of getting local bee-keepers to secure 
the publication of articles on the general 
subject of honey as a food, in the local pa- 
pers. The discussion finally wound up with 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the National Bee-keepers’ Association 
in convention assembled send its congratulations to the 
Pure-food Congress for their labors in behalf of pure 
food, in the hope that they may be successful in secur- 
ing pure-food legislation. 

The motion was carried. A committee of 
three was then appointed to present the 
resolution to the Pure-food Congress, then 
in session on the World’s Fairgrounds. 


(Continued. ) 
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AN EXPLANATION FROM W. Z. HUTCHIN- 
Ss 


In justice to myself and my fellow-mem- 
bers of the National Association, an explan- 
ation is due them before they cast their 
votes for officers this month. When I no- 
ticed that my term of office as Director ex- 
pired this year, and considered that Mr. 
Brodbeck’s continued ill health would prob- 
ably prevent him from again accepting the 
Secretaryship it seemed to me that it might 
be better if I were elected Secretary in- 
stead of Director. Correspondence with Mr. 
Brodbeck brought out the fact that he not 
only did not care for the office, but would 
not accept it. I thought of mentioning the 
matter in the Review, but feared that I 
would be accused of using it to further per- 
sonal ends. The only course opened seemed 
to be that of addressing a circular tothe mem- 
bers, and, with the approval and _ consent of 
Mr. Brodbeck, I sent out the following: 


A PERSONAL REQUEST FROM W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Flint, Mich., Aug. 13, 1904. 
My Bee-keeping Friend and Fellow-member of the Na- 
tional Bee-keepers’ Association: 

Inclosed you will find a copy of a notice that will ap- 
pear in all of the bee-journals for August. In that no- 
tice you will see that my term of office as a Director 
expires with this year, and I would ask you as a favor 
not to nominate me again to that office. I should like, 
however, to see Michigan still represented on the 
Board, and I know of no better man for the position 
than R. L. Taylor, of Lapeer. Mr. Taylor is fair-mind- 
ed, well-educated, has practiced law several years, been 
twice elected Prosecuting Attorney for his county, 
served two terms in the legislature, and has been for 
years an extensive bee-keeper. As there is no lawyer 
on the Board, his election would be unusually desirable. 

While I do not care to retain the office of Director, 
and should prefer to see Mr. Taylor elected in my place, 
there is an office which I think I could fill with satisfac- 
tion to both the Association and myself, and that is that 
of Secretary. The prosperity of the Association is 
largely dependent upon the holding of successful an- 
nual conventions, and the success of the annual conven- 
tion depends largely upon the Secretary. It is he who 
must know everybody, know who rides this hobby and 
who that, and thus be able to assign the right topic to 
the right man. It is he who must write to this one and 
that one, and encourage and enthuse and bring togeth- 
er a big crowd of the flower of the country. Then the 
report of the meeting must be gotten into good shape, 
and published. 

I don’t think it is egotism when I say that I think I 
am better fitted to act as Secretary than I am to fill any 
other office in the gift of the Association. Don’t think 
that, in wishing for this office, Isimply have in mind 
the paltry salary or the little fame that may come for 
work well done, but I have deeply at heart the welfare 
of the Association, and desire that position in which I 
believe I can. render it the most efficient service. 

I am aware that, in sending out this circular, I am 
doing something out of the ordinary; but it is the only 
way in which I can let you know these things, and I 
have been doing things “‘out of the ordinary ” all of 
my life. I don’t always ask myself if this is what other 
folks would do, but, is it a reasonable, sensible thing to 
do? If it is, or I think it is, I do it. 

Now, then, if you think I would make a good secreta- 
ry, and you would like to see me elected, send your vote 
now to Mr. France and thus help nominate me, and, if I 
receive the nomination, vote for me again in November 
and help elect me. 

By the way, you can use the inclosed slip in voting, if 
you wish, writing in the names in the blank, adding 
your own name and address on the margin, and then, 
enclosing it in an envelope, mail it to Mr. N. E. France, 
Platteville, Wis.; or, if you prefer, you can write out 
the list ona postal. Don’t forget or get it mixed. I 
should like to have you vote for Mr. R. L. Taylor to suc- 
ceed me asa Director, and I should like to have you 
vote for me as Secretary. 

_ Thanking you in advance for any favors in this direc- 
tion, I am as ever yours, . Z. HUTCHINSON. 


All would have passed off smoothly had I 
not made the mistake of sending this circu- 
lar to se apart of the members. To print 
the circulars, envelopes, and address them, 
and pay the postage, was quite an expense. 
If I sent it to all of the members it would 
cost some $25 or $30. It occurred to me 
that it would not be necessary to send this 
circular to all the members—that if sent to 
half of them it would accomplish its pur- 
pose. That this might be considered unfair 
did not occur to me. It seemed as though I 
had a perfect right to ask just as many as 
I pleased to vote for me, and that I was 
under no obligation to ask all because I had 
asked a part. I think now that all should 
have been treated alike. I did not intend 
to slight any one, but, as the sending out of 
that circular letter, in the manner in which 
it was sent, seems likely to cause ill feeling 
and division in our ranks, I hereby with- 
draw my candidacy and most urgently re- 
quest my friends to cast their vote for some 
one else. : 

When the members met in St. Louis, 
and compared notes, this man had received 
a circular and that one had not, and it was 
very natural that a ‘‘scheme’’ should be 
suspected. Hints of the feeling that exist- 
ed came to me from various sources; but 
there was nothing definite, or in such shape 
that I could come out publicly and explain. 

I make this explanation because I prefer 
to sail under my true colors, even if by so 
doing I may stand lower in the estimation 
of my friends. 

Right here let me say that Mr. R. L. 
Taylor knew nothing whatever of the send- 
ing out of the circular. : 

Now, then, having made ef explanation 
let me go a little further. Whether or not 
my course is deserving of censure or praise, 
there ought to be some method whereby 
candidates may be discussed in advance of 
nominations, without any stigma being at- 
tached. If an officer does not desire re- 
election he ought to be allowed to say so. 

I have published this matter in GLEAN- 
INGS instead of the Review for two reasons: 
It reaches a larger number of members than 
are reached by the Review, and it will reach 
them before they begin voting this month, 
while the Review won’t reach its readers 
until the month is half over. Thanking Bro. 
Root for his courtesy in this respect I am 
as ever yours, W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





OVERSTOCKING. 





Outyards vs. One Large Yard; a Most Re- 


markable Yield of Honey in an Off Year. 





BY E. W. ALEXANDER. 





We send you a photo of our apiary, also a 
report of our honey crop of 1904. My only 
reason for sending this report for publica- 
tion is that I am very much interested in 
this subject of overstocking. I was in hopes 
I could get a picture of our whole yard; but 
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on account of the ground sloping both to the 
south and east we could get a view of only 
about 400 colonies, or a little over half of 
the apiary. 

The small building in the center is the 
extracting-house, with the pipe that con- 
veys the honey to our large tanks in the 
storehouse. After winter and spring losses 
were over we had 500 colonies May 1, in 
this yard, which we increased to 725 about 
the middle of May, and reared about 600 
queens. 

In regard to this location, let me say that 
we seldom get any surplus until August. 
Of the 19 years that I have kept bees here 
there have been only four seasons when we 
got any surplus honey until our buckwheat 
harvest; but this season we got a fine lot of 
light honey in June and July; but when our 
buckwheat harvest commenced the weather 
turned cool, cloudy, and wet, so the bees 
could find honey only a day or two ata time, 
although there were thousands of acres of 
buckwheat in full bloom within two or three 
miles of them. Still, we have had about an 
average season. The largest yield we have 
ever had was 1494 lbs. per colony, spring 
count. That was an exceptionally good 

ear. This year, since weighing up our 

oney, we find we have 1414 lbs. per colony, 
spring count, or a total yield of a little over 
70,700 lbs. extracted honey from this one 
ard, including 80 sections of comb honey. 

n addition we have had 3600 sheets of 
foundation drawn out into nice extracting- 
combs. 

To me the success of this large apiary 
this ordinary season goes a long way to show 
that Iam not so much in the wrong in re- 
gard to overstocking as some people think, 
and I am sure I should have to have more 
than 1000 colonies before I would go to the 
trouble of putting any in outyards away 
from home. 

Delanson, N. Y. 


I have long known of Mr. Alexander as 
being one of the most extensive bee-keepers 
in York State; but I never knew before that 
he was managing so successfully so many 
colonies in one location. I doubt if there 
are many localities in the United States 
that will support so many bees without cut- 
ting the average per colony away down to a 
very unprofitable basis; and we are, there- 
fore, forced to conclude that the location 
must be a most remarkable one. We may 
rest assured there is no room there for an- 
other bee-keeper; indeed, it would be prac- 
tical downright robbery to locate in the vi- 
cinity after reading this article about this 
remarkable yield. 

Mr. Abram Titoff, the representative from 
the Russian government, who has been 
studying ne at Medina, spent some 
time with the Alexanders in the height of 
the season, helping them to extract, for I 
had directed him to them, as I believed they 
were the only extensive bee-keepers in the 
United States who had a crop. He came 
back with a very glowing account of what 
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he had learned and seen. We should be 
glad to have Mr. Alexander tell us some- 
thing about his methods of extracting. 

The little house in the middle of the 
ground wee to be a little extracting- 
building. hile it may be portable, appar- 
ently it is not toted around, for the bees are 
all in one yard. It is too bad we could not 


have had the apiary all in one view. Some 
time when I get down in that vicinity I will 
take along my panoram, which will, 
show the whole yard. 

Mr. Titoff tells of his experience at this 
remarkable yard, and this Iam glad to place 
before our readers. —ED. ] 


easily 


WHAT A RUSSIAN THINKS OF THE ALAXAN- 
DER YARD. 


When the editor of GLEANINGS informed 
me that he had received from E. W. Alex- 
ander & Son a report of the season’s honey 
crop, and intended to publish it in his jour- 
nal, I requested the privilege of expressing 
my views with regard to that apiary. 

In some American bee-papers I read re- 
ports of bee-keepers showing the greatest 
amount of honey produced; e. g., 130 to 150 
lbs. and more per colony. Some say this is 
nothing more than natural—that bees may 
produce such an amount of honey; others 
discredit it entirely, believing it impossible 
unless bees are fedsugarsyrup. The report 
of Mr. Alexander will probably appear to 
some to be exaggerated, and for this reason 
I desire to say a few words regarding what 
I know of Mr. A.’s method of work. 

I have been traveling in the United States 
a little to see the difference in methods of 
bee-keeping; and through the recommenda- 
tion of The A. I. Root Co. I spent a little 
more than six weeks with Mr. A., and be- 
came interested in his methods. I went 
there about the 15th of July. The clover 
harvest was finished, and bees were work- 
ing on the basswood. Up to that time, at 
least 15 tons of honey had been gathered. 
During my stay there we got about 20 tons; 
and now what I want to say is, it was all 
‘ath nectar from flowers, the most of it 

eing taken from clover, basswood, buck- 
wheat, and goldenrod. 

Such an immense honey crop is explained, 
first, by good location; second, by a good 
strain of bees; third, by a good manager 
who has thorough knowledge of his business. 

The method of Mr. A. is very simple; ex- 

enses are nominal, and consequently the 

usiness profitable. I do not regret having 
spent my time there, as I received some 
new ideas which are valuable to me. 

Medina, O A. TITOFF. 


[I have understood that some of these 
enormous yields of honey from American 
yards have been discredited in Europe; it is, 
therefore, no small gratification that a rep- 
resentative from the Russian government 
has been here, seen with his own eyes, and 
can make the statement he does voluntarily. 
He could make the same statement of thou- 
sands of other yards he might visit. —ED. ] 
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FEEDS FOR BEES. 





Cane, Beet, and Palm Sugars; Cheap Sugars 
for Bee-feeding; an Interesting and 
Instructive Article. 





BY W. K. MORRISON. 


Feeding bees is one of the most important 
items in the management of an apiary, 
whether the location is north or south. For 
some occult reason this phase of bee-keep- 
ing has been somewhat overlooked of late 
by our periodical literature, so that a word or 
two on the subject may not be out of place 
just now. 

To feed bees is far more of a science than 
it is generally supposed to be by many au- 
thorities, as | shall endeavor to show. Most 
bee-keepers are fully aware of the value of 
sugar syrup in stimulating brood-rearing in 
the spring or just before a honey-flow, or in 
the case of a colony that is short of stores 
for winter use. But a great tield for scien- 
tific feeding lies beyond this, practically un- 
touched as yet, which the bee-keepers of the 
future will have to explore before any great 
advance over present methods can be ex- 
pected. 

At present cane sugar forms an easy first 
as a bee-food. Right here let me say I am 
well aware that milk sugar and beet sugar 
are both denominated ‘‘cane sugar’’ by 
chemists; but the bee-man who would use 
milk sugar as a substitute for cane sugar 
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would be wanting in common sense, even if 
the price were the same. Any one who is 
interested in this matter can not do better 
than to get a sample of milk sugar and 
compare it with the ordinary sugar of the 
grocery, remembering that both are exactly 
the same, chemically speaking. I think all 
will agree with me that there is a very wide 
difference between the two, both to the eye 
and the palate. Beet sugar in a highly re- 
fined state may pass for refined cane sugar, 
and for some purposes may be superior to it 
—for example, in making fruit-syrup for so- 
da-water fountains, where a syrupy taste is 
not wanted. Ina rawstate beet sugar con- 
tains a bitter principle, whereas raw cane 
sugar (concrete) is an excellent food for 
bees; and if it is kept clear of dirt, and 
carefully handled, it looks and tastes very 
much like maple sugar. Only an expert 
could tell the difference. Be that as it may, 
American bee-keepers nearly all use cane 
sugar, for the reason that only a small pro- 
portion of the sugar.consumed in the United 
States is beet sugar. There is one feature 
of this question that is altogether over- 
looked, and that is, unrefined sugar is both 
cheaper and better. It seems ridiculous to 
buy expensive highly refined sugar when a 
cheaper article would suit equally well or 
even better. At the same time, it does not 


pay to use inferior sugar—for example, mo- 
lasses sugar. 

In Europe, beet sugar mainly is consum- 
ed, cane sugar being the exception, the 
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British Isles alone consuming 2,000,000 tons 
per annum. European bee-keepers, how- 
ever, have learned to prefer muscovado su- 
gar, which is a cane sugar manfactured by 
a simple process. This sort of sugar is not 
as common as formerly. Porto Rico, until 
lately, made little else; but more up-to-date 
methods are now in vogue. Barbados still 
makes a considerable quantity. It is in the 
manufacture of muscovado sugar that table 
molasses is secured. Molasses secured by 
the more modern processes is unfit for hu- 
man consumption, so that Porto Rican sugar 
has lost its name in Europe among bee- 
keepers, at least, and the Canadian wood- 
cutters no longer want its molasses, which 
causes Barbados to move up one place. 
There is another sort of cane sugar, prin- 
cipally from Mexico, known as _ papelon, 
which is sometimes exported to the United 
States. It is an excellent food for bees. It 
is sometimes known as clayed sugar. It is 
often sold in Texas and New Mexico, and I 
presume some of the Texas bee-keepers can 
tell us all about it as a bee-food. Cane syr- 
up is an excellent food for bees, but usually 
too dear for that purpose in the United 
States, where pancakes and flapjacks are so 
much in demand. In Florida and Georgia, 
why don’t the makers of syrup use bees to 
convert the cane juice into syrup, instead of 
expensive machinery which endangers the 
product by burning it? It ought to be easy 
to try the experiment of making syrup by 
bees in Florida. I have no doubt the bees 
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cheaper. 

Here let me note, bees are away ahead of 
the finest modern processes in evaporating 
sugar. Heat is the great enemy of the su- 
gar-producer, and the bees make it without 
heat. It would not surprise me if the beau- 
tiful cane sugar of the future were made by 
the aid of bees, very largely so if not alto- 
gether. The process seems clear enough to 
me. The bees should convert the juice into 
syrup, then the syrup should be frozen to 
cause rapid crystallization. It should be 
added here, some far-seeing able men have 
condemned the whole modern process of su- 
gar manufacture. It seems wasteful in the 
extreme to use a large amount of fuel to 
evaporate sugar juice when the bees could 
do it by the cold process. My calculation is, 
it would require from 300 to 500 colonies of 
bees to handle the juice of 100 acres of cane 
during a campaign of 100 days. Some of 
the Cuban readers of GLEANINGS are possi- 
bly able to test this matter practically. It 
should be remembered that the wax pro- 
duced would compensate a bee-keeper for 
his labor in attending to the bees. 

The average bee-keeper of the United 
States never gets a chance to try raw su- 
gar, for the good reason that very little of 
it is imported. Raw sugar in the form of 
concrete is sometimes imported from Cuba, 
Venezuela, and Brazil. Most of the sugar 
imported is more or less refined before it 
reaches American ports, though the tariff 


SEE EDITORIAL. 
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discriminates heavily against refined sugar. 
The average American bee-keeper could get 
-his sugar much cheaper than he does by 
calling for a sugar no higher than 16 Dutch 
standard; and, what is more to the point, 
this sugar is better than the coffee sugar he 
is in the habit of using at present. A word 
to the wise is sufficient. If he desires a su- 
gar that may be used for the table, a 2 cen- 
trifugal sugar, which has large crystals of 

ale straw color, will do. The American 

ousekeeper demands a hard dry white su- 
gar, which the sugar trust, of course, fur- 
nishes at a large increase in price. Many 
bee-keepers are so situated in the West In- 
dies as to be able to buy 50 lbs. of sugar for 
$1.00. In such situations successful bee- 
keeping is a foregone conclusion, particular- 
ly where one is looking out for wax. 

I have seen bees fed in Kansas and Ne- 
braska with sorghum syrup, and a similar 
syrup can be got from corn, teosinte, and 
other crops; but their use is so problemati- 
cal it is necessary only to mention them 
and pass on to more practical things. 

Date-palm sugar is occasionally imported 
into the United States. It is known to the 
trade as ‘‘jaggery.’’ It is an excellent su- 
gar for bee-feeding; and where one is in a 
position to get it cheap it ought to prove a 
desirable acquisition. The sap of the date- 
tree is handled in much the same way as the 
maple is; and, so far as I know, it is a rich- 
er juice. If date culture ever takes a hold 
in the United States I’d like to be near a 
date-palm grove. The date flower is a pro- 
digious honey-producer, and, with the juice 
to feed the bees in time of need, a bee-keep- 
er with a date-palm range ought to have a 
bonanza. Of course, if one taps the tree 
too much no fruit may be expected; but I 
understand a fair amount can be tapped 
without injury. 

THE HONEY PALM. 


In Chile there is a palm which is said to 
produce honey. Americans would denomi- 
nate this as syrup, as it would hardly pass 
muster as honey. The honey-palm produces 
an immense amount of syrup, as well it 
might, as it looks to me like a mighty bar- 
rel, and it has none of the gracefulness of 
the palm. It stands as much cold as 20° 
of frost, and it may, therefore, be grown 
largely in the United States. There are 

uite a number of trees in California, but I 

oubt whether the owners know of its use. 
The Chileans have a wasteful plan of cutting 
the tree down to secure the sweet sap; but 
it can be tapped, as in the case of the date 
palm. I think the Chileans are not any too 
cleanly in their method of handling the 
juice. Any way, it would make nice bee- 
feed. 

THE PALMYRA PALM. 


This great oriental tree (Borassus flabelli- 
formis) is a sugar-producer. The whole 
process is much akin to that of maple-sugar 
production. The result is ‘‘jaggery’’ sugar 
similar to date sugar. The juice must be 
rich, as it is said by some writers that 6 
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Ibs. of juice will produce one of sugar. This 
palm would be a desirable acquisition in Cu- 
ba, as it has many uses besides this. 


THE COCOANUT PALM. 


It is not generally known that the cocoa- 
nut palm is a sugar-producer. As a matter 
of fact it is a-good one, as may be readily 
found out by slashing one with a cutlass, 
causing the juice to flow, when the bees 
will eagerly catch the sap as it flows down 
the trunk. In some places sugar is made 
from the sap, which iargely explains why 
bees revel in the cocoanut blossom. 

THE CARNUABA, OR WAX PALM. 


Sugar is also made from the sap of this 
great wax-producer, so that it may well be 
termed a serious rival to the honey-bee—the 
only rival known. I have no information as 
to the amount produced in Brazil. It is 
better known to American bee-keepers as a 
source of wax, and it produces an immense 
amount of the latter—millions of pounds— 
one port alone (Ceara) exporting as much 
as 2,000,000 lbs. per annum. Then the Bra- 
zilians use a vast amount of candles. Ihave 
every reason to believe the carnuaba is also 
a nectar-producer. Evidently this palm is 
— to rank with the cocoanut and the 

ate. 
THE GOMUTI PALM. 

What has been stated about the other 
palms will apply to this one (Arenga sac- 
charvfera) also. 

It will be noted by the reader that this 
list contains nearly all the very famous 
palms of the world; and should it prove that 
the great Doum palm, of Africa, is also of 
value to bee-keepers, we could safely claim 
the heads of the whole list of palms, both as 
nectar-bearers and sugar-yielders. There is 
evidently a close connection between nec- 
tar-giving and sugary sap, hence I feel bold 
enough to lay down this law: That a sugar- 
producer is also a nectar-yielder or vice 
versa. 


[Possibly it may be well for us to look 
into the question of whether we may not be 
able to import a cheap yet safe sugar for a 
winter food; but it is my impression that 
our commercial granulated sugar (whatever 
its source) would be cheaper than any thing 
we could import in quantities no larger than 
bee-keepers would require. —ED. | 





VALUABLE HONEY-PRODUCING PLANTS. 


What the Department of Agriculture Expects 
to do in Spreading Information on the 
Subject of Continuous Bee Flora. 





BY FRANK BENTON 
(Apicultural Investigator, United States Department of 
Agriculture). 





Under the heading of ‘‘Seed-growing for 
Bee-keepers,’’ Mr. W. K. Morrison has, on 
p. 654 of GLEANINGS for July 1. 1904, made 
mention of a number of valuable plants, all 
of which, however, have been brought for- 
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ward frequently in former years, both in 
American and foreign journals of apiculture 
as well as in treatises on bee-keeping. 

As has been the case in Mr. Morrison’s 
articles on foreign races of bees, where he 
has attempted to give authoritative informa- 
tion, there is much of interest in what he 
has to say, but yet not wholly unmixed with 
error. It is to correct some of these points 
that I will proceed to mention one or two of 
the plants which he advises bee-keepers to 
introduce. 


SAINFOIN, OR ia (ONOBRYCHIS SATI- 
VA). 

Mr. Morrison states that sainfoin corre- 
sponds very closely to the alfalfa of the 
West. It is true that it is in the Pulse fam- 
ily, but the genus is an entirely different 
one from that of alfalfa, nor in the classifi- 
cation is it placed next to the genus of al- 
falfa. While a most excellent forage crop, 
and particularly nutritious as a fodder for 
milch cows and working horses and oxen, it 
is not as great a yielder as alfalfa, nor as 
lasting a perennial. The growth is not so 
luxuriant as alfalfa, and somewhat different 
conditions are necessary to its success. Be- 
sides the usual soil inoculation which most 
leguminous plants require, it must have for 
its best development a gravelly, limestone 
soil, or something like this. In the absence of 
lime in the soil, a heavy dressing of this ma- 
terial in some form is advisable—in fact, 
quite necessary—to insure a catch of the 
seed. It is just here that many have be- 
come discouraged in attempting to establish 
this plant. The limits of the chapter on 
bee-pasturage in my manual of apiculture 
(‘‘The Honey-bee,’’ Bulletin No. 1, n.s., 
Division of Entomology) did not permit my 
enlarging upon methods of cultivating the 
various crops, although on p. 61 in the first 
edition, as well as in the later editions, is to 
be found the following sentence: ‘‘ Sainfoin 
(Onobrychis sativa) and serradella (Orni- 
thopus sativus), both most excellent honey- 
plants, have not received the attention they 
merit, either north or south. Japan clover 
(Lespedeza striata) is grown profitably in 
the South, and even more might be expect- 
ed from the introduction of sulla clover (He- 
dysarum coronarium) there, the latter a 
great honey-producer.’’ Plate 4in the same 
publication gives an illustration of sainfoin. 
Again, in an essay before the North Ameri- 
can Bee-keepers’ Association in St. Joseph, 
Mo., in 1894, I mentioned this plant in the 
following words, as reported on p. 357 of the 
American Bee Journal for June 10, 1897: 

Sainfoin, or esparcette (Onobrychis sativa), is a legu- 
minous plant largely cultivated in Europe for forage 
and hay. It is raised to a limited extent in our South- 
ern States, but it is worthy, I believe, of a much more 
extended cultivation, although it is not altogether hardy 
at the North. It has yielded a light crop as far north as 
Massachusetts, but it is liable to winter-kill considera- 
bly there. In the milder portions of the United States, 
and south of the Ohio, westward to the Pacific, it surely 
ought to succeed on light dry soils which contain lime. 
It is a most excellent honey-producer, and the honey is 
of fine quality—clear, thick, and pleasant-flavored. 

The honey from sainfoin is most transpar- 
ent, very thick, and of fine flavor. It blos- 
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soms in June, hence late enough for colonies 
to be populous, so that, wherever it can be 
made to grow, I believe it would be a most 
valuable addition to honey-producing crops; 
but I would warn those located in the far 
North not to expect too much of it, especial- 
ly in those sections where the snowfall is not 
great, since the liability to winter-kill is 
greater with this plant than with alfalfa; 
nor should it be expected that the plant will 
exceed or equal alfalfa in any respect. 


SULLA CLOVER (HEDYSARUM CORONARIUM). 


It will be observed that the generic name 
of this plant is not the same as that of sain- 
foin. It is, however, a plant much more 
nearly related to sainfoin than the latter is 
to alfalfa. Mr. Morrison is quite in error in 
treating it under the head of sainfoin, and 
calling it ‘‘the Spanish kind known as ‘ sul- 
la,’’’ for, as just indicated, it is not at pres- 
ent classified as a kind of sainfoin. The 
quotation from ‘‘ The Honey-bee’’ given 
above indicates that it was my belief that 
sulla clover might be profitably grown in the 
South. I should, perhaps, have emphasized 
at that time the fact that this clover is re- 
stricted to the extreme south of Europe, 
principally to Italy, being quite sensitive to 
the cold of more northern countries, so that 
it can not be expected to succeed north of 
South Carolina; but surely if introduced into 
the Southern States, and grown under con- 
ditions similar to those which I have pointed 
out as being favorable to the growth of 
sainfoin, it would prove a great boon to 
stock-raisers and bee-keepers in that por- 
tion of our country. While something of a 
drouth-resister, it is by no means a semi- 
arid plant, but requires frequent rains or 
free irrigation. In those portions of Italy 
bordering on the Adriatic Sea, sulla clover 
is a very important crop—in fact, the chief 
dependence of the bee-keepers there, and 
this is the region where it is grown more 
than in any other country. It would, there- 
fore, be somewhat of a misnomer to call it 
Spanish sainfoin. 

In the course of our work during the fiscal 
year just begun we hope to secure a quanti- 
ty of the seed of both of these plants for 
distribution among bee-keepers favorably 
situated to give the matter a test. It is not 
to be expected that a large quantity will be 
sent to any one person, but still enough to 
test whether the plant can be grown or not. 
This work was determined upon some time 
ago, and it is, therefore, gratifying to see 
that Mr. Morrison writes appreciatively of 
these plants. 

ARTICHOKES. 

I hardly share Mr. Morrison’s opinion that 
artichokes would be any particular addition 
to our honey-producers. While they may 
yield some honey, and also pollen, I do not 
believe the quality of the former particular- 
ly good, nor that the yield would be abun- 
dant. Merely as an incidental source to 
keep bees busy, their value would be some- 
thing, but, like sunflowers, unimportant as 
a real crop. 
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HORSE BEANS. 


From these, as well as the various kinds 
of bush limas, better results may be expect- 
ed than from such crops as artichokes. In 
some points in California large yields are 
asserted to come from the bean-fields. The 
honey is likewise of much better quality 
than that from plants of the sunflower or- 
der. The time of blossoming (midsummer) 
is likewise a period when many regions are 
deficient in honey-producing plants, so that 
certainly in our middle latitudes, and possi- 
bly, even, in the North, something might be 
expected from an extensive cultivation of 
beans. 

RAPE (BRASSICA NAPUS). 

While, very likely, Mr. Morrison is cor- 
rect in the statement that rape is not as ex- 
tensively planted as it ought to be, still, 
from his manner of writing, I judge that he 
knows little of its spread in recent years 
through our more northern States, New 
England, Oregon, Wisconsin, and Minneso- 
ta, where, as a crop for fattening sheep and 
hogs, it has become very popular. Two 
kinds are illustrated in my Manual, p. 60— 
the Dwarf Essex, or winter rape, which, culti- 
vated as a biennial, blossoms in early spring, 
furnishing, besides honey, an’abundant yield 
of early pollen, and the summer or bird 
rape, raised for the seed,‘ which is used as 
bird seed, and likewise in the manufacture 
of oil. The former is the chief forage crop, 
and, when sown in late summer, furnishes 
an abundant autumn pasturage for fattening 
animals. Only those situated in a cool cli- 
mate can expect the best results from rape 
as a forage crop. 

TAGASASTE, OR ‘‘ TREE ALFALFA,’’ (CYTISUS 
PROLIFERUS). 


This plant, belonging with the clovers in 
the Pulse family, has been tried in a very 
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limited way in some parts of the country, 
but with indifferent success thus far. I am 
unable, at the present time, to say what the 
reason for this is, unless it be the trouble of 
getting the tenderer portions of the plant 
before the animals which are to be fed on 
it, without great injury to the plants them- 
selves. It is a woody species of broom, the 
tips of whose branches only are suitable for 
stock. Myown belief is that land not avail- 
able for other purposes might perhaps be 
reseeded to tagasaste and left as a pasture- 
range for such animals as goats and sheep, 
regulating the number so as not to result in 
too great injury to the perennial plants 
themselves. In the Canary Islands, por- 
tions of Spain, Scotland, and Australia, this 
and other brooms furnish considerable pas- 
turage to bees, so that certainly they are 
very hopeful plants for experimental pur- 
poses. 


RED RASPBERRIES, HAZELNUTS, AND FIL- 
BERTS. 

The importance of these has been men- 
tioned in both of our Departmental publica- 
tions, and at least the first of them (rasp- 
berries) has often been brought forward in 
foreign publications, although I am clearly of 
the same opinion as Mr. Morrison, that the 
importance of the red raspberry as a honey- 
producer has hardly been appreciated. Even 
a few acres would furnish a large apiary 
with pasturage for several weeks. 

In conclusion I would state that I am firm- 
ly of the opinion that our future bee-keep- 
ing must take more into account the lack of 
continuous pasturage in any given locality, 
and intelligent effort must be directed to 
supplying this deficiency. It is, therefore, a 


source of satisfaction to me to be able to 
state that we intend here at the Department 
to enter upon a series of studies which will 
result in a complete mapping of the leading 
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honey-producing plants of the country, their 
times of blossoming, amount and quality of 
yield, with notes as to cultural methods, etc., 
so that in time we shall be able to know ex- 
actly what period is to be filled in, and what 
plants will serve the purpose for any given 
section or region of the country. We shall 
then be in a position to advise intending 
bee-keepers, or those already engaged in 
honey-production or other apiarian work in 
any part of the country, more intelligently 
than is possible at the present time; and we 
shall also be able to know better what for- 
eign introductions are likely to be valuable 
in any part of the country. 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Entomology, Washington. 


[The bee-keepers of the country need to 
note what the Department is about to do for 
them in a line of investigation that may 
mean very much. It is a source of great 
gratification that our government is taking 
the interest it is in our pursuit. No small 
share of credit is due Mr. Benton, its ex- 
~_ a this recent awakening of interest. 
—Eb. 























STINGLESS BEES THAT WOULD PROVE A DE- 
SIRABLE ACQUISITION IN THIS COUNTRY. 


Mr. Root:—You will be thinking I am very 
long in sending you the stingless bees; but 
it is almost useless to try an experiment of 
that kind from this country. When I get to 
Porto Rico I will make a trial shipment and 
see. These bees are very different from 
the Cuban sort; in fact, they would readil 

ass for Italians, the leather-colored kind. 
Toey give about two gallons at a ‘‘cutting,’’ 
say twice a year. They are so tame that 
any number can be kept on the veranda, 
with people passing all the while. If ver 
much caved they will bite, but not hard. 
I have been told of a kind that is ‘‘ white,’’ 
but this probably means yellow. These bees 
have been domesticated for ages, probably 
since long before Columbus. I wonder if 
the Carnegie trust would furnish me the 
money to follow this matter up. I feel ab- 
solutely certain that in California and Flori- 
da they will prove a desirable acquisition. 
W. K. Morrison. 
Prince’s Town, Trinidad, Sept. 10. 


[Perhaps we could interest Uncle Sam. — 
ED. ] 





NUMBER-TAGS MADE OF PIECES OF SECTIONS. 

Having read descriptions of the different 
numbering-tags in GLEANINGS I send a de- 
scription and cut of tags which I am using 
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with much satisfaction, and are certainly 
cheap enough for any one. The tags them- 
selves are made of old broken sections, 
which are usually handy to every bee-keep- 
er, and are made in my case (since my colo- 
nies as yet can be numbered with two fig- 
ures) two inches in length by the width of 
the section. These numbers are made with 
a $1.00 stencil set, and are an almost indis- 
ensable article about the house and shop in 
abeling signs, bags, etc. The numbers are 
one inch in height. 

















As to the method of fastening on the hive, 
three small staples are used, slanting inward 
as in illustration. This leaves the tag free 
to slip in and out at pleasure. These staples 
can be purchased at the hardware store for 
about one cent an ounce. 

If desired, these tags can be used asa 
hive-record, the same as the small slates, by 
making them square and then turning to the 
right, left, and upside down; and, to increase 
the combinations, drive three more staples 
in one corner of the hive, or even two cor- 
ners, as the staples are so cheap. 

ARTHUR H. McGray. 

Duvall, O., June 21. 





HOW TO INTRODUCE TO A COLONY LONG 


QUEENLESS. 


Please give me a method of introducing a 
= to a colony which has been queenless 
or two or three weeks. I have not had 
much experience with bees. 
SYLVIA MILLER. 
Conway, Kan., Sept. 21. 


[A colony that has been queenless some 
two or three weeks may or may not have 
laying workers. It en possibly be hope- 
lessly queenless, in which case it would ac- 
cept any queen that you give them without 
the formality of ae First look through 
the hive very carefully and see if there are 
any evidences of laying workers — two or 
more eggs in a queen-cell, or several eggs in 
worker-cells, the laying more or less patchy 
comb, in some cells no eggs, in others one or 
more. It may be a little late to find any 
eggs, even if the laying workers are present. 
If there are no indications of such laying 
worker, let a virgin or laying queen run in 
among them. If they treat her kindly, show 


a hum of rejoicing, you will have no trouble. 
If the queen is balled it may be advisable to 
unite this colony with some other strong 
colony, or treat the hive as if it had laying 
workers. —ED. ] 
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HOW TO MOVE A WHOLE APIARY LESS THAN 
A MILE. 

I see so many questions asked in regard to 
moving bees that I should like to give my 
experience in that line. While the require- 
ments are simple, yet some of them are fre- 
quently overlooked, and a failure is the re- 
sult. In the last seven years I have moved 
five whole apiaries for myself and others, 
the distance in every case being under a 
mile. Two of the apiaries were my own, 
consisting of a hundred colonies, and were 
moved a little over fifty yards, in warm 
weather. In all this number, less than a 
gallon of bees went back to the old stands. 

I think March is the best month in the 
year for moving an apiary. If you have 
work of this kind to do, put it off until win- 
ter if you can. If youare obliged to change 

our location in warm weather, leave the 

ive-entrances open while on the road. This 
may seem like a dangerous matter to one 
who has never tried it; but if the road isn’t 
too rough it is perfectly safe. Take a small 
load, not over a dozen colonies. Let one 
man watch the hives with a lighted smoker, 
and another do the driving. You have no 
idea how easy it is to smother bees by shut- 
ting them up in warm weather until you 
have killed a few stands that way. If the 
temperature is below 40 degrees it will be 
safer and easier to shut the bees in. 

Don’t leave any thing but the bare ground 
at the old location. If the distance is under 
a mile, a large number of bees will usually 
go back to look around; but if they have 
marked the new home properly they will al- 
ways return. If they are to be moved in 
warm weather it should be done very late in 
the afternoon, so they will have no chance 
to fly until the next day. If it is done in 
cool weather, leave them shut up until sun- 
down. Put them on the new stands; leave 
them alone until some of them begin to fly, 
then go around and give every one a good 
smoking so they will know there is some- 
thing doing. Then set up a board in front 
of each one so that a bee can not easily get 
out without bumping its head. I believe 
this is the most important part of the work, 
but it seems such a little thing that it is 
often neglected. It causes them to notice 
that there has been a change, and to mark 
the spot before leaving it. Many of them 
will go back to the old stand; and if there is 
a hive there, or any thing that looks like 
one, they will enter it and forget all about 
the new location. If there is none they 
seem to remember that there is one more 
chance, and that is the place they have just 
come from. C. F. BENDER. 

Newman, IIl. 


[We have had reports before, going to 
show that the entrances of the hives may be 
left open; but when the colonies are first 
loaded the bees should be smoked; for at 
the first ‘‘jounce’’ of the wagon some bees 
might offer attack. 

Other reports, too, have shown that, when 
bees are moved, there should be no hives 
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left at the old location. A beginner tryin 
the plan here described should proceed with 
extreme caution. 

I generally advise that, where bees are to 
be moved less than a mile, the moving be 
deferred till early in the spring, before the 
bees have had a chance to y. If they have 
been in the cellar, all the better; for they 
can be put anywhere, and will stay where 
they are put.—ED.] 





THE STING OF A WASP AS COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF A BEE. 

I notice with interest Stenog’s reference 
to what Mr. Wathelet, editor of Le Rucher 
Belge, says about the sting of the wasp as 
compared with that of the honey-bee. His 
is identical with a recent experience of my 
own, although the sting I received was from 
a yellow-jacket, smaller than the bee, and it 
lasted several days. While the part did not 
become swollen, there was a painful, itch- 
ing sensation for more than a week ; but 
had it been the sting of a bee, an entirely 
different sensation would have been pro- 
duced, which would have disappeared in five 
to ten minutes. I found the wasp-nest, 
broke it up, and secured the queen, the re- 
mains of whose royal highness I have kept. 
I feel confident that the poison is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the honey-bee, and 
more virulent. Wo. M. WHITNEY. 

Lake Geneva, Wis., Oct. 10. 

A CHANGE WANTED; TIN PANS AND ‘‘ POUND- 
ED SWARMS.”’ 

If The A. I. Root Co. would manufacture 
every thing it is asked to in Heads of Grain, 
and incorporate in the A BC book all the 
advice found there, what a change we should 
find! I want the Root Co. to manufacture 
different sizes of tin pans to pound on when 
a swarm is coming off; also please run into 
the next edition of the A B C book the fact 
that this saves clipping queens, and that a 
pounded swarm can not abscond, never dies 
in winter, and caps its honey whiter. What 
can you supply foundation for with cells 4 
inches across? ; L. E. KERR. 

Germania, Ark., Oct. 8, 1904. 


[You get the four-inch bees, and we will 
make the foundation to fit. That’s easy. 
No doubt your ‘‘ pounded swarms’”’ will beat 
any thing on record. —ED. ] 


UNUSUAL RAINS IN CALIFORNIA. 


We have been having unusually wet weath- 
er for this time of the year—the worst ever 
experienced here. In this city the rainfall 
already has been over six inches in a little 
over two weeks. Grass is quite green every- 
where. Much damage has been done to hay, 
grain, beans, hops, and some kinds of fruits, 
especially grapes, the latter being one of our 
most important crops. Of course the bee- 
men will profit by the early rains, as fall and 
winter flowers will come out in redoubled 
numbers. The real winter, however, may be 


~. ; PRYAL. 
an Francisco, Cal., Oct. 11. 
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BY A.I,.ROOT. 











She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.— PROV. 31:27. 


I have oftentimes mentioned that, in our 
home, Mrs. Root does her own work without 
any help. When she and I are alone we get 
along very nicely ; and when the children 
come home they, of course, know how to 
turn in and help, so Mrs. Root’s cares and 
responsibilities are less (or ought to be) in- 
stead of greater, for the Root children know 
how to do things the way their mother 
taught them. Of course, when there is 
sickness (and this has happened only a few 
times, for which may the Lord be praised) 
we must have hired help. I do not wish to 
be uncharitable and severe on the average 
hired help in the home; but most of you 
know something about how difficult it is to 
get help that will really make things easier. 
Perhaps this is especially true when we get 
to be well along in life. It is very trying 
to old people to have somebody move their 
things around and get them out of place; to 
pick up utensils and drop them where last 
used. And, by the way, my experience is 
not only in the home, but in the factory or 
anywhere else there are only a few people 
in this world who will put things back where 
they find them after they are done using 
them. If fathers and mothers would only 
drill their children from early childhood to 
be careful about hindering the business of 
the world by handling and getting things 
out of place, what a blessing it would be to 
this world! 

Yesterday a mother and two children 
started to go up in an elevator. One was a 
boy three years old, and the other was a 
ah in its cab. There was some little dif- 
ficulty about getting the cab into the eleva- 
tor, and the boy in charge left his post just 
an instant, and stepped out to help the 
mother. As soon as his back was turned, 
the little boy grabbed the lever and gave it 
a pull. The elevator started, and the baby 
was crushed to death right before the moth- 
er and the little brother. This boy had not 
been taught to keep his itching fingers off 
from things that did not belong to him. He 
did not know better than to meddle with 
dangerous machinery; and the saddest part 
of it is, this world is full of just such med- 
dling children. I know of a few careful 
mothers who teach their children—boys and 
girls—so thoroughly and faithfully that they 
never touch things without permission. But 
I know of hundreds of other mothers whose 
children can hardly be trusted a second. 
Well, friends, the reason we have so much 
help that is more bother than it is worth, in- 
doors and out, is because they have not been 
taught in early childhood to go through the 
world without making mischief and trouble 
at every step. I know there are a few hired 
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girls who will go into any home, catch on to 
what is being done, and astonish people b 
letting them know they are jewels of flesh 
and blood in the shape of hired help; but 
when these same jewels are once found you 
can not get them, no matter what wages 
you offer, for they have permanent places, 
and their employers will not let them go. 
The above are the reasons why Mrs. Root 
as well as thousands like her prefer to do 
their own work. This being true, it be- 
hooves every loyal husband to do every 
thing in his power to save the steps of the 
dear one that ministers to his wants. 

I am now going to say something about 
house-building. Just 23 years ago Mrs. 
Root and I decided to build a brick house. 
We studied plans, talked with architects, 
and went over the ground most thoroughly— 
at least we thought so. After all our figur- 
ing, however, we made some bad blunders. 
The diagram below will explain one or two 
of them. 

Let D represent the 
dining-room with the 
dining-table in the cen- 
ter. K represents the 
kitchen with the cook- 





ing-stove pretty nearly #——w—— 
in the middle. Let | i 
_P represent the pantry. 2- j; Ce 
This pantry has two [ | y i | 


doors; but for 21 years 
it has had only one. 
O represents the old 
door and N the new 
one. We had an expen- 
sive architect, and we 
discussed the matter of 
mistakes before we went 
to work at it. He said 
he would make good any 
mistake he made in his 
figures. One of his worst 
mistakes was in making 
the pantry, P, two feet 
longer than he intended. 
The dotted line near the letter O shows about 
where the end of the pantry should have been. 
By getting it two feet longer, the path from 
the stove into the pantry was made so much 
longer. At the opposite end of the pantry 
let A represent an outside window. Right 
under this window is a broad shelf. Under 
the shelf are drawers for spices, flour, meal, 
etc. A great deal of work was done on this 
shelf below the window A; but to get to 
that shelf one had to go around through the 
door at O ina roundabout way. At the letter 
W there is a pair of wide doors that open so 
as to pass things from the pantry over a 
broad shelf at W, to the dining-room table. 
Well, after putting up with this awkward 
arrangement, necessitating useless travel 
(shall I say hundreds of miles? Well, it 
was a good many miles in the 21 years, I 
assure you) Mrs. Root all at once said she 
wanted a carpenter to make a door at N. 
This we call the newdoor. Now, to go from 
the stove to the shelf at A she goes through 
N, in a straight line. After this door was 

















WOODSHED. 
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cut through, she said it gave her a thrill of 
delight, not only daily and hourly, but ever 
few minutes, to think of the ease with whic 
she could go back and forth instead of tak- 
ing that old roundabout path. No doubt 
hundreds of our readers are ready to sug- 
gest a still better arrangement of kitchen, 
serge and dining-room than we have now; 
ut may be some of you good women are 
sagged making roundabout routes just as 
rs. Root did. The new door cost only 
about $5.00, including having every thing 
finished and varnished a like the rest of 
the room. Mrs. _R. tells me that pantries 
are being generally dispensed with nowa- 
days. They just have shelves with doors to 
close them—cupboards you might call them. 

Now for another short cut. Back of the 
stove is the woodshed. You may think it is 
old-fashioned when I tell you we still keep a 
Stewart cooking-stove, and burn wood. Of 
course, we use gasoline more or less in sum- 
mer ;* but in winter Mrs. R. is just old- 
fashioned enough to stick to good dry maple 
wood and the old-fashioned Stewart stove. 

Inside of the woodshed near the kitchen 
stove thereis a storeroom marked 8. For 21 
years this storeroom was inclosed and had 
shelves on three sides as shown by the dot- 
ted lines. This was put up in order to shut 
off from the open woodshed things to be 
stored that there was not room for in the 
pantry. Well, this storeroom was dark, 
crowded, andinconvenient. Just recently we 
took away the partition and door, and put 
light short doors over the shelves on the 
north and east wall, and she says she never- 
more wants rooms when shelves covered 
with doors can be made to take their place. 
The old arrangement was really more ex- 
pensive than the new. 

In order that the floors of our house may 
be taken care of with less trouble, we are 
dispensing with carpets, and using rugs 
over the painted floor. One of our great 
trials with carpets has been the carpet- 
moth; and I think we have banished them 
entirely by filling the cracks of the floor 
with paint, and leaving the floor exposed all 
around the outside. Of course, the exposed 
portion is covered with floor-cement, and 
varnished. It is certainly a big move in the 
right direction to have houses so arranged 
that we can keep absolutely clear of insects 
and vermin. I do not suppose we shall ever 
be able to banish dust entirely here in this 
world, ‘‘ where moth and rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves break through and steal;’’ 
but by availing ourselves of all modern ap- 
pliances we can do a great deal to save the 





* This woodshed was purposely left without any ceil- 
ing overhead, and our gasoline-stove is in this room. 
We tried to use it in the kitchen, but Mrs. Root declares 
that, whenever she uses gasoline, she must have a room 
sufficiently open to let the odor escape up through the 
roof. The gasoline-stove is also used more or less in the 
winter time, whenever there is frying meat or other 
cooking that might make it unpleasant or be liable to 
smoke, or make the ceiling and walls look untidy. I 
know of a good many people using gasoline in close 
rooms rear the pantry and dining-table. But such an 
arrangement does not suit Mrs. Root, for the reasons 
given. 
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labor of dusting, sweeping, and pounding 
carpets. And right here I.wish to empha- 
size again the importance of drilling the 
children again and again in the matter of 
carefully cleaning their feet before they 
rush into the house. Have good porches, 
storm-doors in winter, a broom in readiness, 
husk mats on which to wipe the feet ; rub- 
bers to put on when it is muddy or sloppy, 
and a place to keep them when they are not 
needed, etc. A good husband will, of course, 
help in all this drilling—line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept; and as example goes be- 
yond precept he will—that is, if he loves his 
wife—take pains to set an example before 
all the children. I know it seems some- 
times that matters are so pressing that the 
wife will have to excuse rushing in, even if 
it is just a little muddy. Well, if your own 
or a neighbor’s house is on fire I think you 
may be excused for not cleaning your feet, 
me you may almost say, nothing short of 
that. 

The following comes so near the matter 
we are discussing I give place to it here: 


Friend Root:—I see by the Oct. 1st number of GLEAN- 
INGS that you are fitting up an up-to-date bath-room. 
Can you not give us some information regarding it? I 
recollect that, years ago, you wrote something about 
having the stove-flue answer as ventilator. Kindly tell 
how, etc.; also the best way to dispose of sewage. I ex- 
pect to put one in soon, and shall await your answer. 
J.P. WatTTs. 


Kerrmoor, Pa., Oct. 10. 

Friend W., the matter you refer to was 
very fully written up in GLEANINGS for Ma 
1, 1901. At the time, we had a lot of leaf- 
lets struck off, entitled ‘‘Sanitary Drain- 
age,’’ and we are ready to mail them to any 
of our subscribers who have not seen them. 
Since then there may have been some im- 
provements in bath-room appliances. Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., and I presume other 
like dealers, give cuts and descriptions of 
the latest appliances. The best bath-tubs 
While this 
is not equal to porcelain, the expense of the 
latter is so great they are seldom seen ex- 
cept among the very wealthy. Enameled 
iron has been used largely for water-closets 
and wash-basins; but they are so difficult to 
keep clean that most people think it better 
to pay a little more and have the porcelain. 
I do not know of any reason why enamel or 
agate coating may not be made to equal 
porcelain; but so far as I know it has not 
yet been done. The water seems to have a 
corrosive action in time on all of the enamel 
ware that it does not have on porcelain. We 
have had three water-closets. The first one 
was made of iron, and painted. This looked 
untidy in a very short time. The next one 
was — costing, I think, about $15; 
but the working of it was very defective. It 
needed a great deal of attention to keep it 
clean. The latest one, costing $30, just put 
in, is called the ‘‘ Hustler,’’ and is made by 
E. W. Fisher & Co., Cleveland, O. It has 
a low-down reservoir; and when you lift the 
lever the contents of the bowl are thorough- 
ly washed by a strong current of water 
clear out of sight; but just after the water 
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and every thing else have gone entirely 
away, the bowl fills up, say, half full of 
clean water, so the apparatus, when it 
rests, presents to the user just a bowl of 
clean pure water and nothing else. The ar- 
rangements for avoiding all bad odors are 
the same as the one mentioned in the leaflet 
on sanitary drainage. Our bath-room con- 
tains, besides the bath-tub, water-closet, 
and basin, a hot-water radiator, so that it is 
always warm and comfortable in there, even 
in the night. 

I forgot to say that there are a good 
many beautiful wash-bowls for hot and cold 
water, made of enamel, such as we have 
been talking about; but those of our neigh- 
bors who have used both, vehemently urged 
that we get a marble-top basin with porce- 
lain bowl. This costs almost double the 
other kind, but they declare it is enough 
easier to keep clean and tidy to pay the dif- 
ference. 

I am well aware that there are some peo- 
ple who will say, ‘‘Oh! it is all very well 
for you rich folks to talk about your bath- 
rooms, etc., fitted up in city style, but—’’ 

Now, my friends, let me say a word on 
this very subject. We have hundreds and 
thousands of well-to-do farmers who have 
all the latest appliances for caring for stock 
and handling farm crops, and this is all 
right. They have earned the right to them. 
Some of these well-to-do farmers, and I 
may say well-to-do mechanics also, are will- 
ing their wives should have modern and even 
elegant furniture for the homes; and where 
is there a woman who would not be made 
happy by having an up-to-date bath-room 
right out in the country? Not only is such 
an apartment a useful object-lesson to every 
member of the family, but I firmly believe 
thousands of lives might have been saved by 
installing these modern sanitary arrange- 
ments. When there is a neat tidy room in 
which to take a bath, the children will not 
need scolding to make them keep themselves 
clean; in fact, they will take pride in it be- 
sides enjoying it. They will be more likely 
to clean their feet when they come into the 
house, and they will take better care of 
their clothing. A good bath-room is one of 
the appliances of civilization, and I might 
also say of our Christianization ; and what 
woman is there who will not feel a just pride 
in showing her guests, relatives or others, 
how conveniently she can minister to their 
wants in a civilized way? I do not mean, of 
course, that people should go to such an ex- 
pense until they can afford it; but thousands 
who can afford it neglect this wonderful 
convenience as an adjunct to the home. In 
the summer time I greatly enjoy taking a 
— wash out at the cistern pump, and per- 

aps that is the least expensive way, all 
things considered; but in cold stormy weath- 
er I do greatly enjoy a warm bath-room 
where I can take a good wash, say after 
traveling on the cars or any other way for 
that matter. Cleanliness is certainly next 
to godliness; and order is one of heaven’s 
first laws if not the very first. 
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MY APPLE STORY. 


Now, this story about apples is going to 
touch on a good many things; and you may 
think, when you are part way through it, it 
is not an apple-story at all; but you will see 
where the apples come in. A little over a 
year ago I started to tell you about my trip 
to California, and return, and I am going 
back now to finish it. I left off where I was 
enjoying the health-giving waters of Agua 
Caliente hot springs. After I crossed the 
desert with my brother to his old home in 
Tempe my digestion began to get back in its 
old track. We carried along some large 
canteens filled with water from the springs. 
So long as that lasted I was well and happy; 
but when I began to drink water from other 
sources there was trouble. ‘I tried distilled 
water. That was better than the miscella- 
neous waters I found in traveling, but it was 
not by any means equal to the water of the 
hot springs; and it seems to me as if this 
special water contained some chemical that 
was specially needed. 

My first stop after leaving Tempe was at 
Bowie, on the Southern Pacific. This is a 
little station away off on the sandy desert, 
with great mountains looming up on eve 
hand. At Bowie there are the Alan oil- 
tanks, to contain the oil belonging to the 
Southern Pacific, that I ever saw in my life. 
I took down the dimensions, but I have lost 
them. You could not only put a good-sized 
meeting-house inside of one of those tanks, 
but they were large enough to contain a 
moderate-sized country village. The station 
agent told me how many thousand barrels 
each one held, but I have lost my figures. 
No wonder these western railroads can af- 
ford to oil their road-beds to keep the dust 
down, and to run their locomotives with oil 
instead of coal. 

We had to wait nearly all the afternoon 
for the train to Safford, where W. D. Jeffer- 
son had invited me to call. I will not de- 
scribe his ranch here, for I did it on page 27 
of our issue for Jan. 1. It was terribly hot 
around Bowie station. While waiting for 
the train I looked longingly toward some of 
the clouds that seemed to threaten rain; and 
we could see rain coming down in different 
directions off in the mountains and down the 
valley toward Safford. The train was late, 
and the longing eyes of the weary passen- 
gers were often turned away across the des- 
ert. I was one of the first to catch sight of 
the smoke of the engine, and I think it was 
fully an hour after we got a glimpse of it 
before it reached the station. The delay 


was caused by heavy rains down in the 
valley. One woman echoed my sentiments 
when she said, ‘‘I wish it would rain here. 
I should like to see a big soaking rain out 
here in this hot dry sandy desert.’’ 
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Another passenger replied, ‘‘ Well, you 
may see a soaking rain to your sorrow before 
night.’ 

We were finally all aboard, and the train 
started off. I had not had my after-dinner 
nap, and so after watching the showers over 
on the mountains from the open window I 
put my head on the window-sill and went to 
sleep. I must have been sleeping quite a 
spell when I was suddenly awakened by a 
lurching of the train and the frightened ejac- 
ulations of the passengers. I rubbed my 
eyes, and looked out of the open window 
where it had been only a dry sandy desert 
when I went to sleep, and imagine my sur- 
prise to see a roaring torrent of water cut- 
ting its way though the sand, making gullies 
in some of them a dozen feet deep or more, 
right close up to the tracks. In some places 
this gully had washed right under the ends 
of railroad-ties, and the commotion of the 
passengers was caused by all rushing to the 
= side of the car, for the track already 
sloped unpleasantly toward this chasm of 
rushing muddy water. The engine was just 
crawling along, and I suspect there were 
many prayers besides my own that we might 
get safely away from that dangerous torrent. 
At Solomonsville we found the station ina 
pond of water; in fact, the water was almost 
in to the depot buildings. Some passengers 


who wanted to take the train were coming 
from the town a quarter of a mile away 
through the water, in a carriage; but the 
driver could not see the road, and it was a 
question whether they would ever 


et to the 
station; but as the rain had ceased, and the 
water was rapidly running away, they final- 
ly reached us and the train started off. As 
we approached Safford there was less and 
less rain; and at Pima, my destination, there 
was but very little rain. 

I told you in the issue referred to of my 
visit to friend Jefferson’s home and apiary. 
The next morning we started out to see some 
of the fruit of Graham Valley. Right across 
the street from friend Jefferson’s there was 
a prune-orchard of two or three acres. The 
trees were bending with beautiful luscious 
prunes; and when I asked why they did not 
gather them I was told the man who owned 
the orchard had moved away, and for sever- 
al seasons the prices offered for prunes had 
been so low they were never picked. The 
people around town helped themselves to 
what they wanted, and the rest fell to the 
ground and rotted. Now, this is not a very 
pleasant story, especially in regard to the 
market price for fruit in this valley. I pre- 
sume some enterprising man could have 
gathered the fruit and made a good thing of 
it, but -it was simply neglected. Prunes 
keep so long without injury that they can 
hardly be called a perishable fruit. If I re- 
member correctly I ate quite a few prunes 
before breakfast; then we started out on a 
tramp among the fruit-growers. There were 
peaches, apples, pears, and grapes at almost 
every aeey ace. Of course, I had to 
sample them. I remember thinking several 
times that I should probably get sick, but I 
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thought I would take the risk for just once. 
May be it was only imagination, as friend 
Terry puts it. Besides, I was walking in 
the openair. Friend Jefferson can tell sors, om 
many miles we tramped that day, but it was 
almost from morning till night. I can not 
remember the names of the bee-keepers we 
visited; but I shall always remember one 
particular fruit-ranch belonging to Mr. T. 
O’Briant, a little out of town. Arizona has 
not been considered an apple-growing region. 
Around near Tempe and Pheenix I saw oc- 
casionally an apple-tree with a few apples, 
but they were regarded mostly as a curios’ ‘y. 
Well, this Mr. O’Briant got it into his head 
a good many years ago that a certain varie- 
ty of apple, with proper treatment for that 
locality, could be made to do well, especially 
as the prices of apples were away up. I 
think I told you about an incident that hap- 
pened on a former trip to Arizona. A little 
girl came into the grocery and laid down half 
a dollar for its value in apples. The proprie- 
tor weighed them on the scales as he would 
coffee andsugar. He poured the fifty cents’ 
worth of apples into a paper bag, and the 
little girl carried them home without any 
trouble whatever. Apples there cost two or 
three cents apiece, and not very nice ones at 
that. Very likely they were Ohio apples. 
Well, now, Mr. O’Briant had had some ex- 
erience with nurserymen in the East. He 
aid his plans for a forty-acre apple-orchard. 
He — the trees himself, and did all the 
budding and grafting. He chose such varie- 
ties as had been grown successfully in that 
region; and it was my privilege to see the 
outcome for his work for twenty years or | 
more past. There were about forty acres of 
the finest-looking apple-trees I ever saw. 
Under the influence of irrigation the trees 
grow every month in the year. Not only 
the limbs but the trunks of the trees are 
mostly smooth and clean. As there are no 
other apple-orchards within miles and miles 
of this one, or none of any account, there 
were no insect enemies. The trees were 
not only pictures of health, but almost every 
limb was bending with the most beautiful 
fruit it has ever been my fortune to look on. 
Just think of it! The codling-moth had 
never been known in that region. There 
was not a wormy apple, so far as I could find, 
on that whole forty acres. There was no 
blight nor scab, mf there were no knotty, 
gnarly, and poorly formed apples. The bugs 
and insects had not caught on as yet to the 
new speculation. At first he ventured on 
only a few varieties he knew would succeed 
in that region. Then he commenced by 
grafting different kinds until he had almost 
every apple you could mention, especially in 
the way of winter apples. 

As there had been considerable discussion 
in regard to the quality of the fruit under 
irrigation, they wanted me to test different 
varieties; and after I had tested the apples, 
there were peaches and pears. After I had 
decided for the tenth or eleventh time that 
I must not taste another bit of fruit, I was 
shown the Lincoln seedless pear. May be I 
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have not got the name right, but that does 
not matter. I tested a great luscious pear, 
and decided in my to the quality; and as 
it was a coreless I had to get clear down to 
the core to satisfy myself that it was no 
myth having a pear without a core. The 
—T way seemed to be to keep on biting 
until I got to the core, and, sure enough, 
there was nothing there fit to be called a 
core. The pear might have been pared, and 
then canned or preserved, without cuttin 
out any core at all. Then Mr. O’Briant ha 
some new varieties of watermelons that I 
ought to sample while I was there. These 
new melons were probably extra fine. I 
had sampled so many things that I was not 
in shape to be judge. As I had been told 
friend O’ Briant had recently sold his orchard, 
this creation of his skill and brain, I began 
to banter him a little about selling out just 
as he had made a great success. His good 
wife came in just at this time and suggest- 
ed that her husband was getting old, and it 
was a great care and responsibility to get 
all those apples picked at just the right time, 
and have them sent to the best market. If 
I remember correctly the purchase price was 
$20,000, or $500 an acre for a piece of land 
in the middle of a great sandy desert where 
there is plenty of land to be bought for $5.00 
an acre, perhaps, instead of a hundred 
times that much. Well, the good wife said 
something like this: 

‘‘Mr. Root, ‘what doth it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his’ — health, 
to say nothing of wearing him out soul and 
body by hard work?’’ 

The good woman had got it right. It is 
a grand thing to make the sandy desert blos- 
som as the rose, and to make two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before; but that 
does not half express it. It is a grander 
thing to make thousands of beautiful apples 
grow where not asingle one ever grew before. 
But after having done this, I think friend 
O’Briant and his wife were wise in deciding 
to sell out and take things a little easier— 
not that friend O. should sit down in an easy- 
chair and read newspapers from morning 
till night, for that would be a still worse ex- 
treme. I would suggest, say, a ‘‘cabin in 
the woods.’’ If I could have my way about 
it I would have some woods where it isa 
little cooler than that locality in Graham Co. 
But that is easy enough. The great moun- 
tain that towered over our heads through 
all our walks during that memorable day 
has pleasure-resorts clear up to its very peak 
where you can find frost, I think, almost any 
time os the year. I looked longingly toward 
the —_ but my arrangements would not 
enable me to stay long enough; but I prom- 
ised myself the pleasure of ascending it at 
some other time. 

Some of you dyspeptics may be curious to 
to know whether so much fruit really made 
me sick, especially when I did my very best 
to think it was the exact diet that God in- 
tended his children should use. Well, I was 
sick, now let me tell you, not only all the 
way home, but for two weeks afterward; 


and I believe it was mainly the result of 
eating to excess the most luscious fruits that 
this earth affords. May be if I had had 
Agua Caliente water to drink all day for sev- 
eral days afterward it would have been all 
right. Icannottell. I remember rejoicing 
to find a can of distilled water at one of the 
bee-keepers’ ranches out in the country. 
Every village of any size in those torrid cli- 
mates has an ice-plant; and where they pro- 
duce ice they always have distilled water for 
sale. I think the price was only five or ten 
cents a gallon. here the common water 
is alkaline they often take the distilled water 
— in wagons as they do milk here in the 
ast. 

I was too sick on my way home to enjoy 
any thing very much. A blizzard that came 
be suddenly while we were crossing the 

ains of Kansas gave me a touch of my ma- 
arial chills. But I wish to mention, before 
winding up this California trip, something 
about the wonderful Chicago drainage canal. 
Our railway, the Santa Fe, struck it perhaps 
fifty miles before we reached Chicago. I 
think I got my first glimpse of it early in the 
morning. A great portion of the way it is 
cut through the solid rock; and the heaps of 
blue slate piled up along each side of the 
canal were so high in some places it made 
me think of the Arizona mountains. I had 
read about this wonderful piece of engineer- 
ing before; but one needs to ride along by it 
and see it to realize what stupendous under- 
takings are being and have been carried out 
in this day of progress. 





SENDING YOUR HORSES TO SCHOOL, ETC. 


Dear Mr. Root:—Don’t you think you are too patient 
with the unreasonable attitude of Mr. Atkinson? There 
is no possible doubt that his horses can be made fearless 
in three or four hours. It is pure obstinacy, and a large 
number of Farm Journal subscribers are of the same 
opinion. S. H. Rous. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 13. 


The above was written on the margin of a 
leaf clipped from some magazine. This leaf 
gave pictures of the school described in the 
following extract: 

AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL FOR HORSES. 


While in many sections of the country people are try- 
ing to devise means to educate horses so that they will 
not become frightened at the sight of an automobile, 
away out in Bretton Woods, in the mountains of old 
New Hampshire, a few men have done more than to 
make suggestions. 

They have established a real school, an automobile 
school for horses, and J. F. Hathaway, of West Somer- 
ville, was the auto-philanthropist who took upon himself 
the task of bringing horse and motor car into harmony. 

The first lesson was to drive his car into the Mt. 
Washington stables, where there were more than 100 
horses. At first it caused a commotion, some of the 
horses becoming so scared that they lay down in their 
stalls. After a few days most of the horses became 
used to the sight of the car, and were induced to eat 
sugar from the machine. 

The results have fully compensated the teachers for 
their efforts, as there has not been the slightest acci- 
dent to person, horse, or vehicle. This is the more as- 
tonishing in view of the great amount of driving and 
riding done at Bretton Woods. The record for eight 
days, from August 21 to 28 inclusive, shows that 496 
horses had been let to guests at Bretton Woods. These 
— have almost all been trained not to fear automo- 

jiles. 


The letter may be a little severe on our 
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good friend Atkinson; but inasmuch as we 
have had similar letters from quite a num- 
ber of people I do not think it will do any 
harm to let him see some friendly criticism. 
This matter of a school for horses suggests 
another wonderful field for experiment and 
invention. When Ernest came home from 
the St. Louis exposition and said there was 
a horse there that knew his A B C’s, could 
spell easy words, and ‘‘cipher,’’ I remon- 
strated with him. I told him all such things 
were only shrewd tricks, and that it was 
not worth while to waste time in unraveling 
the trickery. But now the Scientific Amer- 
ican comes out and declares that some of 
the foremost scientists of the world have 
been compelled to admit that this horse 
‘‘Hans’”’ has actually been taught by a 
process of careful schooling so he has quite 
a little education. I will make a little men- 
tion of his acquirements. He can not only 
do simple examples in mental arithmetic, 
but he has acquired a vocabulary of words 
that he can spell. The keeper turned his 
back and told his audience to test him by 
asking him some questions. Somebody ask- 
ed him if he could spell Nebuchadnezzar. 
After studying on the question for a while 
with his trained horse sense, he shook his 
head. It was too big a job, and was beyond 
his schooling. The trainer interposed, and 
told the audience to give him the names of 
some of the large cities of the United States. 
When asked if he could spell New York he 
pricked up his ears and nodded in the affirm- 
ative, and then picked out the proper letters 
from the pigeonholes in plain sight, and 
spelled the words correctly. He did the 
same with San Francisco and New Orleans. 
His mental arithmetic was about like that 
of a child five or six years old who has had 
some little training. If the example was 
not too hard he could manage it all right. 
Well, if it had not been for radium, wireless 
telegraphy, and similar unfoldings, I might 
let the matter drop; but, dear friends of the 
human family, does not this suggest that, 
what ‘‘ Hans’’ has been taught to do, other 
horses can be taught in like manner? Who 
knows but that, in a few days more, we 
shall be startled and appalled to know the 

ssibilities that lie along the line of train- 
ing that dear friend of mankind, that noble 
creation and gift of God? 


Now, to come down suddenly to earth 
(from our mental ‘‘ flying-machine’’ for in- 
stance), let me suggest that Bro. Atkinson 
and the host of farmers who have been fol- 
lowing him should get some lumps of sugar 
and teach their horses to take it from their 
hands while they sit in an automobile. In- 
stead of scaring the poor dumb brutes out of 
their senses by the spectacle of a buggy that 
goes without a horse to pull it, shall we not 
teach them, as fast as possible, that every- 
body who rides in an automobile is very 
likely to have some lumps of sugar in his 

ket that he will be glad to give to every 
orse that looks at him inquiringly? Why, 
bless you, this is no fiction. We once hada 
horse on the vegetable-wagon that had been 
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bothered by mischievous boys until he show- 
ed his teeth, and snapped at everybody who 

assed under his nose, myself not excepted. 

said at first I would whip it out of him; 

but on further consideration I filled my 
pockets with sweet apples until he learned 
to expect an apple every time I came in 
sight. It was laughable to see him, each 
time his bad disposition was aroused, with 
his ears laid back on his neck, change so 
suddenly to a bright and intelligent-looking 
horse with his ears pricked forward, when 
it took nothing but a sweet apple to win his 
big clumsy self, heart and soul. Yes, I be- 
lieve a horse has a heart, and that he will 
remember his friends just as he does every 
thing else; and I do not know but the dear 
fellow has some sort of soul. Who knows 
what has been slumbering, only awaiting de- 
velopment, in the horse’s mind during the 
centuries that are past? May God help us 
to recognize the wonderful possibilities 
with these animals that have been right 
with us so long, and yet we did not know it. 

After the above was in type I noticed in 
the Farm Journal for November the editor 
has made an extract of where I spoke of 
passing a buggy containing a baby, its 
mother, and grandmother (see page 854, 
Sept. 1). The editor presents the matter 
very kindly, but he has drawn some wrong 
deductions. In a little picture that is very 
cleverly drawn, he represents myself as 
riding the automobile as I passed the wo- 
men. Now, perhaps I was careless in 
describing the event; but the truth of the 
matter is, I ran the machine up to the side 
of the road, and walked quite a distance to 
meet the women. I took the horse by the 
bit, led him close to the machine, and even 
went past before I could induce them to get 
in. The Farm Journal says further in 
regard to it : 

Mr. Root’s effort to soothe the frightened grand- 
mother was well meant, but not at all effectual; and he 
does not seem to appreciate the great wrong done that 
poor old lady, nor seem to care if this shall be the last 
time she will ever take the risk of another ride. 

The above statement is not quite in ac- 
cordance with the facts. I did succeed in 
soothing the grandmother, and mother as 
well; and they were profuse in their apolo- 
gies for having made such a fuss when there 
was really nothing to be alarmed at. I was 
exceedingly  pomne to know that I had been 
the means of giving them such a fright, but 
I do not think either of them felt at all like 
saying they would not go out with a buggy 
any more. Now, is it not possible that 
these two women had been reading what 
the Farm Journal has said for some months 
past (you know it goes anywhere)? and is 
it not possible the editor of that journal is 
as much responsible, or more so, for the 
fright of those two women than I was my- 
self? One thing they said I had almost 
forgotten. It was to the effect that my 
machine made so little noise, comparatively, 
it was not likely to frighten horses; and that 
if other drivers would take the same pains I 
did, there certainly would be no reason for- 
such apprehension. 
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In conclusion, why is it that neither the 
Farm Journal nor T. B. Terry has as yet 
touched on the matter of the importance of 
educating horses at large as speedily as 
possible, just as the horses are educated all 
through and around the locality where autos 
are a daily sight? 


A CLEAN FARM PAPER. 


Are you interested in having one for your family Valve 
to read? If so, write fora 


Free Sample Copy of the Modern Farmer. 


It is clean and helpful on every page, and does not 

contain whisky, patent-medicine, or fake ads. It 

is just the paper to put in the hands of your children, if 

you want them to live honest and upright lives, and love 
their home surroundings. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ CLUB. 















ces. 

Flexible Door Hangers 
with steel roller bearings, 
easy to push and to pull, 

cannot be thrown o the 
track—hence its name— 
“Stayon.” Write for de- 
scriptive circular and 
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Modern Farmer, one year..-..--++++ sevens og prices. Exclusive agency 
Silk Front Bee Veil... giescisa teases: (avudins-3:.. 0 x! given to right party who 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, o one e year Pedestal” -sasbaxte woe GO > will eA a 
Langstroth on Honey Bee... re P.E. Ohio. 
American Bee Journal (new ‘only). ikaseceSivcnsansnavasass -- 100 Ashland, . 

ear 20 





All of the above only $2.50; first two, $ .50; first three 
$1.25; first four, $2.10. New subscribers for the A. 

B. J. can substitute it for Gleanings if they wish. Re- 
newals for A. B. J. add 40 per cent more to any club. 





Western Bee Journal can be substituted for either bee 450 000 
paper. No changes will be made in any of these offers. 5 
Write for OTHER CLUBING OFFERS, and a price list 
of bee supplies very cheap. eee Coe ae ruitesete, lees root 
stock uine, cheap imole currants mailed for 
E. T. ABBOTT. St. Joseph, Mo. 10c. Desc. price list free. Shicsceaeenen Fredonia, N.Y; 





If you only knew how good, 
how durable, how satisfactory 


Paroid Roofing 


really is; if you only knew how easily it can be 
put on and how long it lasts; if you only knew 
what a good all-round roof it is, you would save 
money by using it for every building on the place. 
Weather proof, wear proof, contains no tar, slate color, 
any one can lay it. Let us prove to you what the 
genuine Paroid Roofing will do. 


Send for Free Sample 


and book on “Building Economy.” It will save you 
money. Don’t take a cheap imitation. Get the ge:uine— 
the roof that lasts. A complete roofing 

kit in every roll. 


pF. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. , 





Established 1817, 
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Wants and Exchange. 
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For SALE.—A few mismated Italian queens at 25 cts. 
each. W. F. STUART, Ottawa, Kans. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 15 cts. per line. 
Advertisements intended for this department should not ex- 
five lines.and you must SAY re want your advertise- 
ment in this department or we will not be responsible for 
errors. You can have the notice as many lines as you like; 
but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular 
rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices 
offering articles for sale, will be charged our regular rates 
of 20 cts. per line, and they will be put in other depart- 
ments. We can not be responsible for dissatisfaction aris- 
ing from these “ swaps.” 





For SALE.— Barnes footpower saw. 
H. H. JEPSON, 237 Park St., Medford, Mass. 





FoR SALE.—Italian beesand queens. Wemake one, 
two, and three frame nuclei a specialty. Write for 
circular and price list. Also. 100 T supers for sale 
cheap. O.H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Page Co., Iowa. 








ian, 








ANTED.—To exchange 8-frame hives, extractor, 
and uncapping-can, for honey. Root’s goods. 
O. H. HYATT, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


WANTED.—Comb and extracted honey. Describe the 

kind you have; how put up, with lowest price for 
cash. L. H. RoBEy, Worthing, W. Va. 

ANTED.— Refuse from the wax-extractor, old worn- 

out combs, or slumgum. State quantity and price. 
YOUNG’sS BARBER SHOP, Boonville, Mo. 


WANTED.—To exchange Lewis eight-frame 1'-story 
Dovetailed hives, 1904 make, for four-frame Cowan 
Cuas. D. HANDEL, 
Hanover, Ill. 


WANTED.—A pound bottle of honey-dew for scientific 

investigation. Will pay liberally for same. Ex- 
press to WM. A. SELSER, care of The A. I. Root Co., 
44 Vesey St., New York City. 


extractor, honey, or offers. 





ANTED.—Refuse from the wax-extractor, or slum- 
gum. State quantity and price. 
OREL LL. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED.— Quantity lots of gilt-edge, new, white- 
clover comb honey, plain or tall sections preferred. 
Also extracted honey in cans in exchange for second- 
hand cans. B. WALKER, Clyde, IT. 
WANTED— To exchange English chainless bicycle, 
in good repair, cyclometer, lamp, bell, all tools, 
Dunlap double-tube tires, for Cowan two-frame extrac- 
tor, and shallow extracting supers. Full description. 
Address L. S. RAWLINSON, Muse, Augusta Co., Va. 


WANTED.—An experienced dairyman who likes to 
care for cows and make them dotheir best. Warm 
stable, cement floor, Bidwell stalls, water in every stall, 
three silos, 39 cows; milking hours, 4:30 A. M., 2:30 P. M. 
Wages, $300 per year, with house, garden, apples, pears, 
cherries, etc. If wife or any other member of family 
can milk, will pay more according to amount of milking 
they do. When answering this ad., give reference, also 
state number of members of family and their ages. I 
will give $5.00 to anybody who refers me to the man 
that I will employ. J. P. WATTS, Kerrmoor, Pa. 





Situations Wanted. 








WANTED.—An experienced man in hog-raising and 
poultry-keeping. J. E. LARRONDO, 
Constancia Estate, Encrucijada, Cuba. 





Addresses Wanted. 








WANTED.~ Parties interested in Cuba to learn the 
truth about it by subscribing for the Havana 
Post, the only English paper on the island. Published 
at Havana. $1.00 per month; $10.00 per year. Daily, 
except Monday. 








For Sale. 











For SALE.—Sweet-clover seed, 50 pounds or over, at 
5 cts. per lb. Address JOSEPH SHAW, 
Strong City, Kan. 
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am looking for your orders 
for queens. I please others, 


why not you? My trade 
has increased five-fold in 
the past four years. . . . 
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J. M. Jenkins, 


Alabama. 





Wetumpka, 





























Our Specialties 


Cary Simplicity Hives and Supers, 
Root and Danz. Hives and Supers; 
Root’s Sections, Weed Process Foun- 
dation, and Bingham Smokers. 


Bees and Queens in their Season. 
32-page Catalog Free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 


Lyonsville, Mass. 








New Star Incubator 


at a bargain; also, inch black pipes. 
G. RouTzaHn, Biglerville, Pa. 








